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fit itself to the need of the world, and so remove one of the 
causes of disunion, schism, sectarianism, and other evil things 
that block the way of progress in religion toward universal 
brotherhood. 

&* 


FoREFATHERS’ Day commemorates not the day when the 
Pilgrims reached America, but the day when a landing was 
made at Plymouth. Their settlement in that town was fol- 
lowed by others, which brought all kinds of persons from 
abroad. Some were Puritan of the most extreme kind. 
Some were adventurers and freebooters of the most ungodly 
sort. Gradually, the steadfast elements in the settlements along 
the coast of New England took command, and gave even in- 
telligent liberalism a short tether. But from the days of 
Roger Williams and Mistress Hutchinson to the latest Pres- 
byterian rebellion against the Westminster Confession, or the 
most radical Unitarianism, or free thinking of no church, the 
line of continuity in liberal thought has been unbroken. 
Something does not come out of nothing. The flowering 
and fruitage of the liberal thought in religion, in literature, 
and in life, which have marked the last half-century, were 
prepared for by the slow processes of evolution going on 
through the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


st 


A LIVELY discussion is going on in the Episcopal Church 
concerning the High Church practices at the consecration of 
the bishop at Fond du Lac, Wis. Bishop Grafton holds that 
the service in the Prayer Book was carefully observed both 
in letter and in spirit, and that nothing has been done with- 
out justification in the canon laws and usage in the Church. 
However, Bishop Clark of Rhode Island, Presiding Bishop 
of the Church, has published a card disclaiming for himself 
“any responsibility for the violation of the rubrics on that 
occasion, and the introduction of vestments having no 
authority of use in the Church.” The Churchman sets 
itself against all such usages, and accuses the bishops who 
officiated with tampering with the documents, and replies to 
Bishop Grafton, who claims to have been acting as repre- 
sentative of the Presiding Bishop, that, if a bishop can make 
rubrics for himself, then there will be “ not only ritual anar- 
chy, but Episcopal anarchy.” 


se 


In the discussion about academic freedom which interests 
many people, Prof. Huxley’s example may be cited as that of 
one who, perhaps more than any other man of his time, was 
noted for the independence of his thought and his freedom 
of speech on all proper occasions. Many men of his posi- 
tion would have felt obliged to use the opportunity given by 
a teacher of science to apply what he considered known 
facts to the interpretation of the Bible and to the theol- 
ogy current in the churches. Prof. St. George Mivart, then 
a Catholic, bore testimony to his magnanimity in this re- 
spect. Many feared that the religious beliefs of the young 
would be upset by what they might hear in his scientific 
lectures. But, attending them for years, Mivart testifies, 
** Never once did I hear him make use of his position as a 
teacher to inculcate or even hint at his own theological 
views, or to depreciate or assail what might be supposed to 
be the religion of his hearers. No one could have behaved 
more loyally in that respect.” While Prof. Huxley in his 
magazine articles, and in the addresses which he delivered 
on his own responsibility, never hesitated to declare what he 
believed to be true and to denounce what he believed to be 
false, his keen moral perceptions and delicate sense of 
honor — for him at least — drew the line between that which 
he had a right to say in his private character as a citizen and 
that which he had a right to say when he was employed by 
an institution for a specified purpose. 
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Jesus more and more appeals to the common heart and 
the common conscience as the one who brings into sight and 
seems to make possible the life that is life indeed. Creeds 
are falling away. Sacraments are becoming human. 
Churches are shaping themselves around human needs, 
and the life of man here upon the earth is becoming more 
worthy of attention. The hope of immortality is more tender 
and helpful than ever before. The belief in God as a 
present and universal helper was never so strong. The 
essentials of happiness were never so well known as they are 
now. In all the confusion of the time, with wars and rumors 
of wars, and the hearts of men failing them for fear, there 
are the light and the warmth of a new dawning of faith and 
hope for mankind. First among the earthly influences that 
have wrought to make life better worth the living and its 
ends more satisfying is the influence of the Son of Man. 

Men now living can remember when beyond Christianity, 
then smaller than now in comparison with the vast hordes of 
Asia and Africa, there was scarcely one Jew, Mohammedan, 
Buddhist, or pagan, who would confess that he owed any debt 
to Jesus of Nazareth or to the Christ of the churches. He 
was regarded as the cruel persecutor of the heathen, the 
aider and the abettor of all those who sought to force their 
faith upon others with fearful pains and penalties for disobe- 
dience. The change is so great that it is almost incredible. 
In every nation now, and under every religion, there are 
those who see that Jesus, working to-day through those who 
have accepted his teaching .and who yield themselves to his 
influence, is bringing in a new kingdom of love and peace. 
We say this in the face of war, in the midst of tumult, 
surrounded by hatreds, while cruelty, greed, selfishness, and 
all the baser passions are doing their evil work in the 
world. The evil things are here, but they are not here to 
gain possession of the world. They represent the kingdom 
of cold and darkness which is retreating before the warmth 
and light of the sun of righteousness. 

Not only is this influence of Jesus recognized outside of 
Christianity, but it is so recognized, because within the 
Christian Church, in all its forms, whether Catholic or 
Protestant, whether liberal or orthodox, Christians are be- 
coming not tolerant merely, but more humane, more tender, 
more sympathetic, wiser in dealing with man without regard 
to his knowledge or his professions. 

That the new influence proceeds from Jesus, the Son of 
Man, the Son of God, is shown by the fact that by common 
consent those who are working in the name of the new 
humanity continually turn to him as the source of their in- 
spiration. It is not mere habit that leads men to quote 
Jesus rather than Plato or Confucius or Sakya-muni, The 
habit of quoting Jesus has in the past been mostly confined 
to doctrines, to tests of faith, and to denunciations of un- 
believers. The new practice is not an old habit, but a fresh 
impulse. Even the most heterodox lovers of their kind warm 
themselves by the fire of his love, and are lighted by the 
clear shining of his faith. 

Even the new tendency to regard the manifestation of the 
life of God in the souls of men as an indication of the real 
presence of the Christ points in this direction. The ortho- 
dox churches are letting go something of their vigorous clasp 
of the hand of the Father himself, and clinging to the hand 
of Jesus, not because their faith is less, but because the 
need is great that faith should be humanized, that it should 
be expressed in terms of human hope, love, and sympathy. 
So many terrible things had been bound up with the. awful 
power of the Godhead that it was necessary to escape into 
some new form of trust. To forget the old fears, the old 
threats, the old hatred of the enemies of God, it was neces- 
sary to shape a new symbol of the infinite love. This has 
been done not by any rigor of logic, but by yielding to im- a 


_ pulses of brotherly affection. Human hearts crying out for 
assurances of the divine love and protection have been 
helped and comforted by the thought of one who, in the 
form of a man, could know all human weakness and need, 
_ and who, knowing, was filled with love which was held to be 
the love of the infinite God himself. 

It happens therefore to-day that the thought of the Spirit 
of God, apart from human forms, is often more real in the 
liberal church than in the orthodox. Because of this earn- 
est search after the Father himself, it is hard for the major- 
ity of our readers to consent to put even the Christ in his 
place. For all that, we know that the spirit is the same in 
both liberal and orthodox, that the source of the infinite love 
is one, and that, whether the Holy Spirit that abides in the 
life of man and shines in the hearts and out of the lives of 
the faithful be called the spirit of the Christ or the spirit of 
the Father, it is one and indivisible, Gladly, therefore, we 
celebrate the birth of Jesus as the greatest event in the 
history of man, and join with all who will let us join with 
them to sing his praises. 


Christmas in the Sunday-school. 
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A striking characteristic of the beautiful gospel story of 
Jesus is its power of arousing immediate interest in the minds 
of the young. ‘The whole story, so complete, so packed with 
incident, so surrounded with indescribable charm, opening 
with pictures of marvellous tenderness, advancing from grace 
to strength, and closing at last, and suddenly, in sublime 
tragedy, what an appeal it brings to the wistful, wondering 
souls of children ! 

There are, however, several disastrous ways of presenting 
this splendid theme to the scholars in a Sunday-school. One 
is the dogmatic method of picking out sayings of Jesus, and 
compelling the children to commit them to memory as com- 
mandments. Another is to convert into modern applications 
each grand parable and all the lifelike illustrations. An- 
other is to omit the initiai and the final events of the life 
story, the one as too mythical, the other as too painful to be 
suitable. There are other varying treatments, equally un- 
fortunate ; but the mistake in each case is the same, and lies 
in the failure to present the story itself, altogether, with the 
concreteness of a picture and the moving reality of life. 

The adult, in whom the ideals of life have long since be- 
come deeply involved with practical difficulties, possibly finds 
his greatest interest aroused by considerations of how Jesus 
met the problems of wealth, intemperance, poverty, marriage, 
etc.; but let the most devoted student of social reform try to 
recall the thing of all others which first influenced his own 
mind in_the direction of these studies, and surely he will think 
of the influence upon his own of some other life. Indeed, 
are not the very students themselves now telling us that upon 
the deepest investigation the problems so intricately involve 
each other, that no solution can be more than superficial, until 
the whole life of a community can be reconsecrated, and each 
individual brought to the Christ-like, personal attitude? To 
accomplish this, or rather to approximate to the accomplish- 
ment of this desired end, the initiative must be taken in the 
earliest years of each life. 

There lie in the heart of every child divine qualities of un- 
conscious response to the beautiful and the good, which re- 
tain their earliest records clear, undimmed, and vivid to the 
end. This is why no man in after life ever feels that he has 
done his whole duty to his mother. That infinitely perfect 


first impression remains a perpetual ideal. To millions the © 


conception of Jesus Christ as their Saviour has much of this 
; same intensity, due to the first vivid presentation of him 
_ given them in childhood. Unfortunately, that presentation is 
_ almost always saturated with a redemptive, atoning purpose, 
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which is necessarily disparaging to the highest conception of 
Deity. 

It does seem, therefore, that one of the most productive 
opportunities for a splendid humanitarian work presents it- 
self to the Unitarian Sunday-school in the possibility of 
planting the true impression of the real life of the Master in 
the hearts of the children. 

Plenty of admirable material, looking toward the accom- 
plishment of this purpose, has been put to practical use 
by the publications of the Sunday School Society; but 
there is danger that the broken narrative, spread over 
many months and interspersed with much critical com- 
ment, may fail to create the one thing needful,— the vivid 
reality of the great Master’s life, in its wonder and power, 
with its revelation of God’s intention for humanity. 

It may well be hoped, therefore, that at Christmas every 
pastor will give to the children of his Sunday-school a word- 
portrait. Brief it may be, yet complete in its content of the 
life of the Master, with its atmosphere of poetry, its humble 
setting, its transcendent loftiness, and its sublime conclusion, 
being well assured that, in as far as he succeeds in impress- 
ing upon their hearts what Martineau calls the “ ineffaceable 
lineaments which could belong only to a figure unique in 
grace and majesty,” he is serving humanity in the most 
direct, enduring, and productive way possible. 


The Social Side of the Church. 


It is a question sometimes mooted in our day as to whether 
the church is not quite as much a social as a religious institu- 
tion. The secular side has broadened since the world came 
to recognize the fact that secular and religious are, in many 
cases, differing sides of the same thing. Old hard-and- 
fast lines and distinctions have faded partially or wholly; 
and it is recognized that the church in its last expression is 
a divinely organized society, a vital whole, with no dead or 
useless parts, while society remains partially barbaric and 
heathen without the consecrating touch of the religious 
spirit. The church is only a mode of living, working, feeling 
together. It is a body through which one blood circulates, 
or at least ought to circulate, where one spirit prevails. 

Church membership is not considered as important as it 
once was. If the members still form the inner core, the 
outer fringe of the society, at large is so blent with it that 
distinctions fade and disappear in the interest and life of the 
whole. It is the new spirit of work that has done much to 
weld societies into a fresh bond of unity ; but work will not 
create complete fellowship unless the organism has a circu- 
lating system where interest and sympathy work together 
for spiritual fellowship. 

That the social side is sometimes used for unworthy ends, 
for making acquaintances and getting into the best set, for 
acquiring influence of a business nature, for satisfying the 
desire for small positions of trust and influence, does not mil- 
itate against the value of the social side of religion. To 
join a church to get into society, to acquire clients or 
patients or business patrons, seems a low use of a high 
privilege ; but perhaps it is better than not joining at all, 
than turning the back on the church absolutely, indifferent 
to all religious ordinances and exercises. But this is the 
lowest view that can be taken of social success in church 
life. 

The church is essentially a company of people who com- 
bine to create an image — dim and feeble, necessarily, but still 
an image —of the redeemed state, a society organized for 
instruction, improvement, and inspiration in spiritual things. 
Friendliness seems, therefore, to be one of the simplest, most 
fundamental principles of church life. There must be a 
diffused feeling of union and harmony that shall weld the 
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members into one body. You cannot sit in your pew feeling 
toward the occupant of the next pew exactly as you would 
feel toward the stranger in an adjoining seat at the opera 
or the theatre. If there is no subtle communication of the 
church life, there is no vital church. 

We ought not to go into the church in a coldly critical 
spirit, afraid of disparagement andva lowering of the social 
standard by the diffusion of a little human warmth. What 
is usually referred to as the social side are formal and con- 
ventional occasions,— evening receptions, teas, dinner parties, 
fashionable calls. These things have only to do with the 
ambitions and the superficies of church life. They are not 
of the church, but of the world. The church is a place 
where we can put them aside for a while, and seek for some- 
thing better, more sincere, more genuine in human inter- 
course. . 

These things belong to the sphere of forms and ceremo- 
nies, of traditions and customs, that are supposed to have, 
and perhaps have, some occult value not always perceptible 
to the cynical and bored observer. The social side of the 
church should be more intimate, more sympathetic,— shall we 
say more loving? If Christ had founded a church,— which 
he did not,— probably the people would not have sat side by 
side in adjoining pews, ignoring each other’s existence, igno- 
rant possibly of their neighbors’ names. Warm currents of 
kindliness should circulate to form an organism. Being one 
in Christ in many churches, where silks rustle and plumes 
wave, sounds like a mockery. There is no such interior one- 
ness. ‘Though the people as individuals are nice people,— 
right-minded, benevolent, well-disposed,— as. a church, the 
organization may be lifeless and inoperative, held together 
by custom or the single bond of the minister’s eloquence 
and attractiveness rather than by interior union. To sew in 
unison for the poor, to give out soup tickets or distribute 
coal and bread together, may or may not create a bond. 
Sometimes these things are used to quiet the consciousness 
of spiritual aridity and barrenness. Even to dance together 
in a church parlor, to partake in company of a church supper, 
to sell things side by side at a church fair, to indulge in a 
sympathetic religious raffle, may possibly be of use; but it 
must be confessed that these things often prove failures for 
the creation of a living organism out of the separate entities 
that compose a church. 

The primitive church was democratic in its polity, and the 
failure to preserve that principle in our Protestant societies 
seems in a measure to account for the absence of vital heat 
in so many of them. The Catholic Church knows this, and 
has used it in the perpetuation and riveting of its power 
on the masses. Protestantism has not learned its secret. 
It is too clean, too cold, too exclusive, and perhaps too self- 
respecting to welcome all sorts and conditions of men and 
women. But for interior union the democratic principle 
must prevail in the church. The rules and restrictions of 
society, of the artificial kind, have no real place there. We 
talk of brotherhood, but it is only lip language. Those are 
our brothers who belong to our plane. One is your Father; 
and all ye are brethren. Theoretically, yes; practically, no. 

The sense of spiritual want, of yearning, of seeking, is in 
many minds. The church is the place where these natures 
should find a welcome. But we do not see them crowding 
the portals. They more often sit apart, and try to work out 
the great problems of destiny alone. There is not so warm 
an atmosphere of good will as to win them to the sanctuary. 
Many harden into indifference or into scepticism who might 
be brought into the fold if the social and human side of the 
church were all that it ought to be. Condescension will not 
do it. The mission chapel is a species of condescension that 
many resent. The exclusive spirit must break down if the 
church is to regain its hold upon the world, which, some think, 
it is now losing. Brotherhood must become a more vital 
principle, and a common feeling of need and of mutual help- 
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fulness must prevail more largely. The social side of the 
church requires a spiritual and sacramental consecration. 
Its excellences cannot always save it from atrophy. We should 
not go in or come out finding in friendly faces no sympathetic 
eye. If the church does not know its members, it is without 
excuse. Not business or pleasure, philanthropy or slum- 
ming, can excuse the whole from knowing its parts. As well 
a palsied leg or arm in the human body as a church that is 
numb and unconscious of its own parts;— unaware of what 
the people think, endure, and suffer, how they live, whether 
they grieve or laugh, whether they are making merry or 
burying their dead. 

The coming together one day in seven does not make a 
church, if there is no beating heart in its body, no circula- 
tion of the vital currents. So the social seems to be, after all, 
nearly the whole of the church life. Broaden it, deepen it, 
sanctify it, make it truly embrace God and the neighbor, 
and it forms the image of that divine society for which 
humanity exists. Its action is not forced, but spontaneous ; 
and the great regenerating work is to begin in itself, spread- 
ing thence in ever-widening circles, to embrace all those 
who are hungry and athirst, but know not where to go to 
be fed and refreshed. 


Current Copics. 


THE national House of Representatives last Saturday 
passed the measure known as the war-tax reduction bill by 
a vote of 123 to 139, without the concurrence of the minor- 
ity. It had been reported, while the bill was in the commit- 
tee stage, that the brewers would make an organized attempt, 
through a powerful lobby, to obtain a further reduction in 
the tax of beer than that provided for in the committee’s 
agreement. The rate of taxation upon the article, as fixed 
by the committee, was $1.60 per barrel. When the bill was 
brought before the House for action last Saturday, Repre- 
sentative Levy of New York offered an amendment to the 
bill, providing for a further reduction of ten cents per barrel 
in the tax on beer. But this concession was rejected with- 
out consideration by the House. The bill, as passed by the 
House, provides for a total reduction of $40,000,000 in round 
numbers in the amount of taxation to be levied upon com- 
merce under the special war revenue measure of 1898. It 
is not likely that the bill will suffer any material changes in 
the course of its passage through the Senate, although it 
has been understood that the administration does not favor 
the proportions of the reduction, and has advanced argu- 
ments to show that the current expenses of government are 
too great to permit so considerable a diminution of the funds 
at its disposal. The revenue as it stands was regarded as 
entirely inadequate by the opposition, who demandéd that 
the taxes be reduced by $70,000,000. 
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SoME interested and not altogether good-natured comment 
was occasioned in the London press last week by the action of 
the United States Senate upon the Hay-Pauncefote agreement, 
amendatory to the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. On Thursday the 
Senate, by a vote of 17 to 65, adopted the following amend- 
ment to the agreement: ‘It is agreed, however, that none 
of the immediately foregoing conditions and stipulations in 
sections numbered 1, 2, 3, 4,.and 5 of this article [Article 2, 
which provides for the neutrality of the projected Nicaragua 


Canal] shall apply to measures which the United States may j 
find it necessary to take for securing by its own forces the — 
defence of the United States and the maintenance of public © 


order.” The amendment involves an important change in 


the provisions of the agreement, granting to the United — 


States the authority to fortify and garrison the canal at its 
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discretion. The Senate’s view of the situation is regarded 
with displeasure and apprehension by the newspaper organs 
which purport to give utterance to British public opinion. 
They are disposed to regard the adoption of the foregoing 
amendment as a menacing indication of the Senate’s desire 
to abrogate the Clayton-Bulwer treaty itself ultimately. Asa 
matter of fact, there appears to be a strong sentiment in 
favor of such action in the Senate. It is expected, however, 
that the Hay-Pauncefote agreement will be passed by the 
senior branch of the national legislature by a narrow margin. 
The administration has not wavered in its support of the 
measure. 
we 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States at the beginning 
of the week heard arguments in two cases — those in which 
J. H. Goetze and Manuel Pepke appear as the respective 
appellants— upon which a decision is awaited with wide- 
spread interest, because it will place the Supreme Court 
upon record as defining the status of the people of Porto 
Rico and the Philippines in the relation of those territories 
In both cases decisions have been 
rendered by lower courts, affirming the action of the United 
States authorities in collecting a duty upon articles imported, 
in one instance from Porto Rico and in the other from the 
Philippine Islands, upon the ground that neither of those two 
countries is under the provisions of the Constitution of the 
United States. The appellants set up.in their arguments 
that the duty was illegally collected upon the plea that 
the act of conquest brought Porto Rico and the Philippines 
under the flag and the Constitution. A concrete form of 
their contentiom may be expressed by the proposition that 
“the Constitution follows the flag” in the process of ter- 
ritorial expansion. Eminent counsel for the appellants de- 
livered their arguments before the Supreme Court on Monday, 
and on Tuesday the government put in its view of the case 
by Attorney-general Griggs. The court took the case under 
advisement. Its decision will not be rendered until after the 
Christmas holidays. The decision will constitute an impor- 
tant step in the process of determining the rights and privi- 
leges of the peoples whom the results of the war with Spain 
placed under the sovereignty of the United States. 


i 
Aw interesting event occurred in Chicago last Monday 


when the National Conference on Conciliation and Arbitration 
met to consider the great industrial problem of the day. The 


conference was in a true sense representative of both sides 


of the question, as the discussions were participated in by 
eminent students of sociology as well as by the most influen- 
tial of the leaders in the great labor movements. It became 
apparent in the course of the first day’s proceedings that the 
labor leaders do not regard the system of compulsory arbi- 
tration with favor. The decided preference of the labor or- 
ganizations, as expressed at the conference, was for a plan 
of optional arbitration, depending for results upon the good 
will, the conservatism, and the openness to conviction of the 
two parties to a given dispute. The system in operation in 
New Zealand was placed before the conference by one of its 
initiators, and the practical results of the workings of that 
system were explained. The labor leaders emphasized 


_strongly their belief that conciliation affords a more effective, 


more economical, and more satisfactory method of settling 
labor disputes than does arbitration. They represented 
labor as being exceedingly reluctant to strike, except after it 
has been thoroughly convinced of the futility of all normal 
methods of adjusting differences. The conference, which 


terminated on Tuesday, was notable for the progress of saner 
and healthier ideals in the relations between capital and 
labor which it demonstrated. 
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THE situation in South Africa has suddenly sprung into a 
spectacular phase, after a period of what appeared to be a 
series of minor operations of the British army against a dis- 
organized foe, operating upon a guerilla plan of warfare. 
Recent successes of Boer arms in the Orange River Colony 
last week culminated in a serious blow upon the British 
forces under Major-general Clements, near Rietfontein, when 
4,000 Boers surrounded the imperial forces, killing a large 
number of them and capturing the major portion of a 
company. The severity of the British loss was regarded in 
London as a startling revelation of the remaining strength of 
Boer resistance. The war office is now disposed to revise its 
opinion, expressed after the fall of Pretoria and the flight of 
Paul Kruger, the president of the South African Republic, 
that the contest had entered into its guerilla phase, and the 
official prediction that no more concerted engagements upon 
a regular military plan were to be expected. Gen. Kitch- 
ener, the commander-in-chief of the British forces in South 
Africa, is said to have advised the immediate despatch of 
fresh troops to the scene of operations. It appears that the 
entire British force now in South Africa for the combined 
purposes of British administration in that part of the world 
is about 220,000 officers and men. The strength of the 
Boers is far more difficult to determine. Some authorities 
place the number of Boer fighting men in the field as high 
aS 40,000. 


* 


Tue German nation was thrown into deep grief when the 
information reached Berlin last Sunday that the German 
training frigate Gneisenau, with cadets on board represent- 
ing some of the most eminent names of the empire, had 
foundered off Malaga Sunday. It is estimated that 134 
officers, cadets, and sailors lost their lives in the disaster. 
The accident occurred under peculiarly harrowing circum- 
stances. The frigate was on its way into Malaga Harbor, 
where it was hastening for shelter from the storm which 
arose suddenly. It struck a reef at the entrance to the har- 
bor, and sank almost immediately. The life-saving station 
at Malaga put forth its best efforts to save the perishing, but 
little could be done in the face of the violent storm that 
prevailed all day Sunday. During the afternoon of that day 
the watchers upon the shore could see cadets clinging to the 
masts and yards'of the sunken vessel, and could almost hear 
their cries for help. The rolling seas gradually swept them 
into the depths. Capt. Krosthman, the naval officer who 
was in command of the Gneisenau, lived up to the tradi- 
tions of Saxon seamen, and died bravely at his post, while 
exerting himself to save the ship that had been intrusted to 
his care. ‘The queen regent of Spain quickly expressed her 
sympathy with the German people in a message of condo- 
lence addressed to the kaiser. The event was a melancholy 
incident in the midst of the festivities attendant upon the 
recent arrival of German sailors from duty in Chinese 


waters. 
se 


THE joint demand of the powers has not yet been formally 
presented to the emperor of China; and it is probable that 
the situation in China will continue unsettled for some time 
to come, owing to the inability of the powers to agree to 
some of the details of the scheme of settlement. It is under- 
stood that the emperor has agreed informally to accept those 
features of the plan which provide for a payment of an in- 
demnity of 700,000,000 taels, a suitable apology for the 
assassination of Baron von Ketteler, the German minister, 
and the prohibition of the importation of arms in Chi Li 
province. The representatives of the foreign powers in 
China are confronted with a serious situation, owing to the 
scarcity of food in the territory over which armies have been 
marching and fighting for the past year. The native popu- 
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lation has been reduced to serious straits, owing to the de- 
struction of crops, the suspension of industry, and the burn- 
ing and looting which have been so conspicuous a feature of 
civilized warfare as it is practised in countries classified 
as uncivilized. The military authorities of the powers in 
China have found it absolutely necessary to issue rations in 
order to prevent starvation upon an appalling scale. The 
commanders of the Russian, American, and British forces 
have accordingly purchased large quantities of rice, which 
is being distributed to the destitute native population. The 
work of relief promises to reach enormous proportions before 
normal conditions are restored in the disturbed districts. 


Rev. Cyrus Augustus Bartol, D.D. 


Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D., will furnish for our next 
issue a personal tribute to the memory of Dr. Bartol. We 
therefore print this week only a few dates. He was born 
April 30, 1813, in Freeport, Me. He was fitted for college 
in the high school of Portland, and entered Bowdoin College 
in 1828. He entered the Harvard Divinity School in 1832, 
taking a three years’ course. After preaching a few months 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, and in Boston, he was ordained as the col- 
league of Rev. Charles Lowell, D.D., at the West Church in 
Boston, March 1, 1837. Dr. Lowell died in 1861, after 
which he was sole pastor until his retirement, Sept. 30, 1889. 
Dr. Bartol died Sunday morning, December 16. Funeral 
services were conducted by Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D., 
Wednesday noon, at the Church of the Disciples. 


Brevities. 


A Merry Christmas to all our readers! 


In an enlightened, well-governed city, women and children 
are safe, and can walk unattended by day or by night with- 
out fear of violence. 


Rev. William W. Fenn of Chicago has been called to the 
Bussey Professorship of Theology in Harvard College, the 
chair left vacant by the death of Dr. Everett. 


Mr. Huxley, being questioned about the use of alcohol as 
a stimulus for brain-workers, replied that he would as quickly 
take a dose of arsenic as a dose of alcohol for that purpose. 


Nothing is gained for morality by trying to obscure the 
fact that the worst evils in society are the result of the evil 
passions which are encouraged by laziness more than com- 
pelled by hardship. 


The changes made necessary in the stricter denominations 
by the acceptance of new truth and the modification of old 
beliefs seem to us to be going forward now with increasing 
speed, and quite as fast as consists with safety. 


There is more or less “humbug” connected with Christ- 
mas observances in the home or the church, and in the pro- 
fessions of brotherly good will which mark the season; but 
there is less humbug in proportion to reality in connection 
with this festival than in any other one that can be named. 


Any community which does not look with horror upon the 
burning of human beings need not be surprised if, within a 
few years, it produces a tribe of young ruffians whose imagi- 
nations have been set on fire of hell, and who will seek, if 
they do not make, opportunities to glut their appetite for 
cruelty. 


Where faith, hope, and charity are wanting, men and 
women often work hard to drown their sorrows, invent 
pleasures to stifle their consciences, and rush into manifold 
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benevolent activities to quiet their affections. That is why 
there is in the world so much sounding brass and so many 
tinkling cymbals. 


Unitarians have never given up the title Congregational, 
although the Unitarian Association and the National Con- 
ference do not use the word in their titles. Their polity is 
congregational, and Dr. Hale claims that it represents the 
original Congregationalism of New England as well as of 
the New Testament. 


The word “liberal” has been sadly abused. It has fallen 
into disgrace; but it is coming back again with its old good 
meaning restored. In all the churches now we find those 
who are proud to describe themselves as “liberal.” In the 
Presbyterian Church, for instance, according to a Presby- 
terian journal, there are liberals, conservatives, and conserva- 
tive liberals. 


When should a minister resign? is a question asked in 
the New York Odserver, and discussed from various points 
of view. The answers may be summed up briefly. A min- 
ister should resign when he wants to, or when he thinks he 
ought to, or when those who support him think he ought to. 
And yet, commonly, in the little difficulties that arise in the 
work of a minister, the last thing he ought to think of is his 
resignation, 


Letters to the Editor. 


An Explanation. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


I do not know which most to emphasize, the ready and 
superficial way in which reports of sermons get into the 
newspapers or the keenness of the Christian Register readers. 
Last Sunday I preached on “The Newer Paganism.” 
Upon the outside page of our weekly calendar there was 
printed a quotation from one of President Eliot’s addresses, 
his name, of course, being printed, to show the source of the 
quotation. Holding in my hand one such calendar, I pref- 
aced my sermon by saying, “I invite especial attention to the 
words of President Eliot, which you will find upon our calen- 
dar.” I then read the statement. Imagine my surprise the 
next morning on finding President Eliot’s words incorporated 
into the brief report of my sermon as though the sentiment 
were my own. A minister is defenceless against such errors, 

I suppose, as when once in my speaking in a sermon on 
Henry Ward Beecher’s “life,” the compositor changed it to 
“‘ Wife,” to my mortification and dismay. This mistake of 
last week I should have ignored, as every one who heard the 
sermon at the Second Church knew, if he cared to know, the 
fact. Unfortunately, the Register, in its very brief report of 
my sermon (possibly taken from the before-mentioned news- 
paper), gives me credit for the same error. Here on my 
desk is a letter, saying, “‘ Friend Van Ness,— Be sure and put 
in quotation-marks anything which you quote from one so 
well known in New England as Harvard’s President.” 
Surely, this is being slaughtered in the house of one’s friends. _ 
To that particular correspondent I immediately mailed our 
weekly calendar, with President Eliot’s name printed at the 
bottom of the quotation; but I cannot send calendars to 
every one of your readers who may have thought the Second 
Church minister remiss in giving due credit to others for 
their thoughts. The matter is of no great consequence in 
itself; but it is important for this, that it teaches us to be 
very chary of newspaper reports, and very charitable in our 
judgments of those who are accused of plagiarism or 
of making foolish and exaggerated pulpit utterances. Let us, 
first of all, really find out what they say before we judge. 
MAS VAN NEss. — 
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For the Christian Register. 


The Song of the Angels, : 


BY FRANK L. PHALEN, 


Far off in the dawn of the ages, 

When the world and its people were young, 
One night o’er the plains of Judea 

A wonderful anthem was sung. 
It was sung by the angels of glory 

To shepherds who watched through the night 
Their flocks, as they patiently waited 

The advent of morning’s glad light. 


Flashing out through the shadows of midnight, 
There burst forth a vision so bright 

That amid the strange splendor and singin 
The shepherds stood trembling with fright. 

Lowly listening, they heard the good tidings 
Of glory and peace and good will, 

And the birth of the Babe in the manger, 
The world’s deepest hopes to fulfil. 


Nevermore shall the star and the vision 
To the shepherds or wise men appear, ~ 
But the song of the angels forever 
Sings on through the world far and near. 
Sing on, holy anthem of heaven, 
Sing on to our sorrow and tears,— 
Sing peace to the heart of the nations, 
Sing joy to our swift-flying years. 


God within Us. 


BY REV. CG F. DOLE, 


II. 


Tennyson in lines often quoted says : — 


“ Speak to Him thou, for he hears, and Spirit with Spirit can meet — 
Closer is he than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet.” 


This is not merely a fine poetic fancy, We know nothing, 
if this is not so. Let us question our consciousness, and 
discover what it answers to our examination. What are we? 
What subtle mysteries do we find wrapped up in ourselves? 
We find, first, the mystery of force or power. I lift an arm 
or I run. What makes the motion? The certainty is that 
I do not make it myself. I only use it. I turn on or release 
force, I share in the force of the world. I no more create it 
in my own body than I create it, as it drives the wheels 
of a mill. 

I find in myself the mystery of life. When did it begin? 
Whence did it proceed? Through its mysterious breath, I 
live; but I am only its creature. Did the primeval atoms of 
matter combine to produce this miracle of life? What en- 
dowed these atoms, then, with this divine power of creation ? 
What are the invisible atoms, that they should agree to unite 
and build me? The atoms are many. Life is one, as force 
is. Life rules and orders the atoms. I share life as I share 
power. 

I think, I am conscious, my senses tell me their 
message; and I understand, I enjoy order and beauty, 
I put thoughts together. I rise from the sight of the 
parts to the idea of the whole. What makes this marvel of 
thought? Ido not make it. It seems to play through my 
mind, as life plays through my body. Never are my 
thoughts my own. I only think asI amtold. At my best 
and clearest, it is as if some one were dictating to me, and 
I were answering back, “ Yes, I understand, it is so.” The 
clearness of my thought varies, as the tide of health or 
life, physical, intellectual, and moral, rises and falls. 

It is given to me to perceive the issues of right and wrong. 
An urgency of duty, or conscience, presses upon me, compel- 
ling me often to go counter to every animal instinct within 
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me. This is no force of myown. I did not create it. It is 
something, like life, which I share. As Matthew Arnold has 
said, it is ‘‘a Power not ourselves making for righteous- 


ness.”’ ButI am as sure of this inner Power as I am sure of 
my own existence. It is in other men as it is in me. It is 
universal. 


Love wakens in our hearts. It lifts us with our childish- 
ness, our petty prides and conceits, our stupid selfishness, as 
the ocean lifts the great ships. It is of one nature in all of 
us. Did any one of us create hislove? No more than we 
created the breath of life or set the blood coursing in our 
veins. It is a primal mystery. Yet nothing is so real. 
Take love away, and weshould cease to be men. We should 
not even be animals, were it not for this universal life-force 
throbbing in us, and breaking all bonds, to give, to serve, to 
pour itself out. 

Once more, we find in ourselves what we call will. It is in 
us not merely to hunger and thirst, to feel, to think, to de- 
sire, and to love, but to stoutly resolve, to dare, and to do. 
We call will the central fact of personality. In the act of 
will, power, thought, conscience, love, life, all march to- 
gether as one. We are constituted as persons in our acts 
of will. With a single proviso: Our will must be good will. 
Is it ever an ill-will or a selfish will? Then it is as if the 
train moved off the track, or the ship went, with dismantled 
yards, to wreck. Only good will holds us in the sure, safe 
lines of real personality. Good will alone unifies our lives, 
and gives them rest and joy. 

Whence now comes this splendid element of will, through 
which at our best we share the forces of the universe and 
are admitted into its secrets, which, even at our worst, still 
communicates power and motion for a little while to the de- 
railed wheels of the car of our life? Did one of us ever 
create his own will,— least of all, his good will? It is like 
force and thought and life and love. Will is likewise in us, 
playing through us, making us what we are. We share and 
use and enjoy it, but it is in fact a universe force. The law 
of its coming is to use it, and pour it through us. The law 
of its going is like the law of life, to cease to employ it. 

Why do we speak any longer of force, thought, life, love, 
will, as if they were abstract and impersonal? ‘These great 
words — mysteries though they are —describe reality and 
belong to persons. It is hardly tenable that force could be, 
except as a person put it forth. It is not tenable that life, 
even in an amceba or a seed, could be, except as a person 
manifested himself through the tiny form of life. But it is 
incredible that there should be thought or justice or love 
or will, except as we mean a thinking, righteous, loving and 
willing person. 

These terms have no significance in the abstract. My 
thought is I thinking, my justice is I owning moral obliga- 
tion, my love is I loving some one, my will is I resolving to 
express my love. 

See now how we have been talking of God at every point. 
The power, the life, the thought, the justice, the love, the 
will, within me, are so many names of God, the one and 
only complete Person in the universe. I use power, I per- 
ceive and know, I feel the pressure of conscience, I love, and 
I determine to do what love bids. Every throb, every 
motion, every thought, every aspiration, every impulse of 
sympathy, every righteous act, is God, acting, urging, whisper- 
ing, and living within me. What else is it? How other- 
wise can I explain myself? How could I possibly be a per- 
son, albeit imperfect and still in the process of making, 
unless the real and infinite Person informed and inspired 
me? How could man’s tiny dynamo act, or his little instru- 
ment spell out its messages, except for the unlimited ocean 
of power sweeping through his coils and charging his wires? 
So, surely, all is of God. 

True! All of God is not here or there, at least to our 
finite perception; sometimes the display of power only, 
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sometimes his beauty, but not also his love; sometimes les- 
sons of thought, but not yet the voice of his goodness. The 
human medium cannot contain all of him. The feeble wire, 
poorly connected, only partially carries the flood of the divine 
forces. Nevertheless, at our highest, when we are most truly 
men,— that is, persons also like God,— in other words, his 
children,— when the tide of his mighty life rises to its ful- 
ness in mind and soul, when we gladly think his thoughts 
after him, when we go freely with his motions of conscience, 
when we love with all our hearts and our wills, and are one 
with his good will, then we know by innermost testimony, 
and no longer at second hand, what the unknown Greek poet 
long ago saw,— that literally “in him we live and move and 
have our being.” We know what the most spiritual of the 
New Testament writers said,— “ God is Love”; and “every 
one that loveth is born of God and knoweth God.” 


The Music of Christmas. 


BY W. H. LYON, D.D. 


We can hardly think of a Christmas without music. The 
ever-dear old story ushers in the first Christmas morning 
with a choir of angels; and our English traditions tell us of 
the “ waits” who, with as much good will if with less good 
tune, waken the sleeper when the happy day dawns. The 
Christmas music of the churches is one of the most natural 
as it is sometimes one of the most attractive features of the 
service, and the carols of the Sunday-school are the hearti- 
est part of its worship or its festival. 

In the choice of music the church should for once take its 
note from the Sunday-school. This is pre-eminently a chil- 
dren’s day, and all genial elders catch their best happiness 
from the expectation and joy of the little ones. The music 
of Christmas should be such as children love, and their 
thought of the day should set the pitch for most that is 
played and sung. I have long had an ideal Christmas ser- 
vice in mind, which, like most ideals, remains there. I 
would have the whole family attend service together, from 
the youngest who could be kept still, to the oldest who 
could get there. I would have the feeling that pervades that 
congregation such as fills the family when the tree is dis- 
closed or the dinner served,— a joy from the child’s point of 
view. Let us sing only carols, simple music, melodious, 
natural, 


“ As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start.” 


Think of a churchful of people, old and young, singing 
carols together! Could there be anything more sure to 
soften the Scrooges, to bring back the days of childhood to 
é/asé men and women, and make spring in the midst of win- 
ter? What other music can compare with them for the pur- 
poses of the day? Surely, not that blatant and strained an- 
them which the choir-leader blindly imagines the proper 
thing for the day, in which the quartette pumps laboriously 
and with affectation of enthusiasm through bars evidently 
composed to order for a grand function, and the soprano at 
last jumps for a high note, perhaps not quite landing on it, 
perhaps hanging on for dear life, while the rest of the singers 
pose around her, a shudder runs through the house, and the 
toes of the judicious fairly curl in their boots! If anything 
could extinguish the joy of Christmas, and send families 
fleeing into the country as before the terrors of the glorious 
Fourth, it would be the prospect of the music we must sub- 
mit to if we go to church at all. 

But even the carols need to be reformed. Our children 
are growing up without Christmas classics. 
be certain carols as simple and childlike as the hymn we all 
ought to have learned,— 
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“T think, when I read that sweet story of old, 
When Jesus was here among men, 
How he called little children as lambs to his fold, 
I should like to have been with him then.” 


Unfortunately, the restlessness of the age has seized upon the 
children; and they call, as insistently as the citizens and 
strangers of old Athens, for something new. Every year the . 
music stores are piled with cheap carols, written by penny- 
a-liners, and marked all through with the signs of struggle : 
for effect. Mr. Horton has given us better meat in his | 
hymnal, as Wesley’s “‘ Hark! the herald angels sing,” to 
Mendelssohn’s music; Sears’s “It came upon the midnight 
clear”; and Phillips Brooks’s “ O little town of Bethlehem,” 
though no music quite worthy of these last words has been 
written to them. There are good ones in the kindergarten col- 
lections, as “ Once a little baby lay” and “Shine out, O 
blessed star.” The simplicity of childhood is in these, and 
he who sings them with children sails back upon them to . 
the isles of the blest where children live. 

When that ideal Christmas service is ready, such carols 
will have been printed, words and music, and sent to every 
family in the parish a month before the day, with instruc- 
tions to teach them to every child, as well as to the rest of 
the household. Then, with the flowers and the greens and 
the music, Christmas will have an antidote to much that is | 
making it such a burden both to church and to home. 


The Pulpit. : 


The Divine Incarnation. 


BY REV. JULIAN C. JAYNES. : 


God created man in his own image, ... . and breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life; and man became a living soul.— GEN. i. 27; ii. 7. } 


These are Advent days. Soon the Christmas light will 
break across the world, and bells will ring, and the laughter 
of children will be heard, and men and women everywhere in 
Christian lands will rehearse the beautiful story of God’s in- 
carnation in the Holy Child of Nazareth. 

I welcome you into all the glad and sacred meanings of 
that glorious fact. The sentiments which it awakes, the as- 
sociations which gather around it, the inestimable benefits 
which have flowed from it, certainly call for our deepest 
thanksgiving and joy. But to-day, as we think of the Divine 
Spirit, radiating from the heart of Jesus, let us also think 
how that same Divine Spirit from the beginning has been ut- 
tering itself through the soul of every child of God. That is 
the larger, grander fact; and it is to this thought of God’s 
incarnation in the human race that I invite your considera- 
tion this morning. 

The book from which I take my text is the birth-story of 
the earth and of humanity. We learn there that the Garden 
of Eden lay somewhere in the rich heart of Asia. Out of 
that garden went forth one day a man and woman at the 
point of the flaming sword of God’s wrath,— went forth to 
till the stubborn earth and to populate the empty world. 

The story is opulent with moral meanings; but, as authen- 
tic history, it is as useless as the fairy tales of childhood. — 
And yet the dramatic situation is true. If there ever was a 
garden of Eden, it was in Asia. If there ever was a primi- 
tive pair, they undoubtedly first saw the light in that glorious 
Eastern land. For Asia has been the cradle of the best 
and greatest races of the world. Out of her have come 
the strength and greatness of mankind. The highest 
human courage, the noblest genius, the divinest heroi 
the holiest aspirations that have crowned the ever-widen 
ing brow of man have their remote sources in the soul 
ancient Asia. ; a 
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_ Ages before the dawn of history there lay in that Eastern 
cradle the infant beginnings of two great peoples. One was 
the Semitic, and the other the Aryan. Side by side they 
lay, and yet they were not of the same parentage. They 
were unlike in their characteristics, and they spoke entirely 
different languages. 

Time went on, and they outgrew the cradle of their child- 
hood. They stood on their feet, and, total strangers to each 
other, faced the untried world. The Semitic race moved 
southward, and became the Arabs, the Phcenicians, the He- 
brews of history. They bore with them their household 
gods. These they worshipped; but, as they worshipped, 
there came to them a vision of a God not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens. And then in the fulness of cen- 
turies—centuries marked by many wanderings and lost 
glories and bloody persecutions —this spiritual conception 
of God deepened into the idea of universality and father- 
hood ; and then Christianity was born. 

And what of the Aryan race? They, too, wandered away 
from the old home; but erelong they divided. One part 
faced toward the rising sun, and, spreading over the fertile 
plains of India, built their shining temples, and in their re- 
ligious thought climbed out of nature-worship into the subtle, 
dreamy mysteries of Brahm, out of that into the spiritual 
philosophy and ethical precepts of Buddha, and then, in the 
person of a few leaders, out of Buddhism into the heights of 
a noble theism. And the other part, turning toward the 


~ west, as if conscious of the great destiny before them, crossed 


into Europe, swarmed over the lowlands of Italy and Greece, 
built their habitations even by the frozen waters of the north, 
and, while developing a mythology where Jupiter and Thor 
filled heaven with cruelty and sensuality, at the same time 
learned to utter in Athens and Rome the principles of human 
freedom and civilized government. 

And now there happens a very wonderful thing. Scarce 
twenty years had gone by after the Semitic Jesus died on the 
Roman cross, before a tent-maker of Tarsus — having seen 
a vision and heard a divine voice — seizes the fallen stand- 
ard of Christianity, and with conquering power unfurls it 
in the capitals of pagan Europe. Three hundred years went 
by, and this flower of Hebrew thought was the religion of 
the Roman Empire. 

A thousand years went by, and it had become a system so 
vast and powerful as to dictate to princes and to make and 
unmake kingdoms. Five hundred years more pass away, 
and we find the children of the ancient Aryan home — the 
civilized millions of Europe and America — holding the Se- 
mitic thought of God as if it were their own, and bowing every- 
where before the altars of Christianity. And to-day we have 
that strange spectacle before our eyes of the descendants of 
that primitive Aryan stock stretching in a continuous line 
across the earth, one end in the Far East, cherishing the 
ripened product of religious thought rooted in the original 
Aryan faith, and the other here in the West, holding quite 
as firmly and lovingly to the precepts of a religion that is 
not its own, but which it borrowed from a foreign source. 
And so it has been permitted in the age-long history of the 
world for these widely separated members of one family to 
seek after God under vastly different conditions and by 
strangely different ways. And like brothers, travelling in 
different directions through strange lands, they met only a 
few years ago on the platform of the World’s Congress of Re- 
ligions, to describe what they had seen and to tell what they 
had learned. 

Hindu, European, and American, all born of the same 
mother race, clasped hands here in the Western world, and 
opened their hearts to one another, and prayed together the 
universal prayer of Jesus to the Father. 

They met after thousands of years of weary wanderings 

dangers and terrors, through jungles of Polytheism 
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theologies, to look into each other’s faces at last, and to say 
‘“* We have found God,” — not two Gods, or three, or a hun- © 
dred, not a God of India and a God of America, but one 
God, God of the east and the west, of the north and the 
south, the God who holds the wide earth in his bosom, who 
girds the stars with his changeless law, who feeds all the 
hunger of the universe with his infinite life. ‘We have 
found God.” That is the greeting between the dreaming 
East and the practical West. By different paths we have 
struggled upward, only to find on the summit that the same 
eternal rock is beneath our feet and the same blue vault 
above our heads. — This, indeed, is the grandest discovery in 
human history. : 

There is nothing to match it among all the glories of hu- 
man progress. All the discoveries of these modern days are 
as nothing when compared with this new revelation of the 
universality of the divine life, this new conception of the 
great Eternal as the infinitely far and the infinitely near. And, 
oh, how long it has been in coming! How long the poor world 
has grovelled in fear and terror! How long supplicating 
hands have been lifted to deified caprice and cruelty! How 
long men have bowed down to grim abstractions, and have 
been blind to the loving purpose that shines in the face of 
God! But thanks be to our prophets and seers, thanks 
be to the patient watchers of the ways of God, thanks be 
to them who have broken the seals that hid the secrets of 
nature,— thanks be to all these; for through them a new day 
has come; and avision of a purposeful, righteous God, en- 
throned in the midst of the universe, has been given to the 
eyes of men. 

No longer may we say: “ Lo, God is here!” “Lo, God is 
there!” Behold, God is everywhere, the animating spirit of all 
things. No longer may we drag our pilgrim feet to shrines and 
holy places ; for all lands are holy lands, and every hearthstone 
is a waiting-place for the Most High. No longer may we 
beseech him to send the rain-cloud or stay the pestilence ; 
for we know that his laws are sure and changeless, and with 
the pain bring strength and wisdom into the lives of men. 
No longer may we worship him with reeking altars or 
empty cymbals of adoration and praise; for God is a Spirit, 
and they that worship him must worship in spirit and in 
truth,— worship him with holy lives and thankful hearts. 
No longer may we think of him in terms of a barbarous 
theology, no longer as a being with the passions and preju- 
dices of men, a tyrant, a pitiless judge, a hater of his way- 
ward children, but as an infinite tide of loving personality 
pouring itself through all the channels of purpose to minister 
to the life of the world. We may not speak his name aright, 
we may not number his attributes, we may not fathom the 
deeps of his being; but we may bow down in solemn, 
speechless awe in his presence, and feel the tender touch and 
guidance of this father and mother spirit of creation. 

Here, then, is the grandest achievement of religious thought, 
—a result which various civilizations have worked out in 
different parts of the world,—this revelation of God as the 
universal spirit of purpose and righteousness and love. 

II. Then close upon and coming out of it there follows 
another which, it seems to me, is second only in importance 
to the first, and that is the larger thought of the incarna- 
tion of this divine power and love. Men in all times have 
shrunk from the idea of God as abstract principle. They 
could not think of him as an impersonal and formless es- 
sence. It was too cold and dead and powerless to move the 
human heart. And so they worshipped him in the stars and 
the rivers and the winds, and then they made for him 
images of wood and stone, and then they bowed down to 
him in the forms of sacred animals,—and then half-animal 
and half-man,—and then a nobler thought came to them, 
and they deified their ancestors and their dead chiefs; and, 
then, once more, the thought mounted up, and they incar- 
nated God in their prophets and saints,— in their Buddhas 
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and their Christs.. It was the cry of the child for its father. 

It was the groping of the human heart for a visible and 
personal God. It was all natural enough, it was all true 
enough, so far as it went; but how feebly it utters that vast 
and splendid truth that the incarnations of the Almighty are 
everywhere and in everything ! 

That is the revelation for us to-day. Not an incarnation 
here and there, not some lone individual aflame with divinity 
standing on the mountain top and all the multitude below 
like so many clods of the earth, but the whole wide world a 
living, palpitating manifestation of the divine life. I do not 
mean that all are equally endowed. I do not mean that one 
man is as full of divinity as any other man. There are 
great waves and small waves on the surface of the sea; but 
they all rise up out of the same vast deep, and they all flash 
back the sunlight of the heavens above. And so, however 
much men may vary, they are all, according to their capacity, 
instruments of the divine will and bearers of the divine light. 

You hear God in the tempest, but you may hear him also 
in the whisperings of the evening breeze. You see him in 
the purple and gold of the sunset, but you see him also in 
the tiny ray that streams through your window lattice. You 
behold him incarnated in Buddha, changing a prince’s robe 
for a beggar’s rags; in Socrates, bestowing jewels of wisdom 
upon ungrateful Athens; in Jesus, with peaceful brow and 
forgiving lips, dying for truth amid the Jewish rabble. 
But you also see him incarnated in the face of the little child 
at your knee, in the simple beauty of humble, earnest lives, 
in the forms of men and women everywhere who are walk- 
ing the earth on missions of love and usefulness. 

The incarnation of God in great and small, in high and 
low,— that is the condition of his existence for us to-day. 
For let me ask: How else could God tell himself to the 
world? How else could you hear his voice and see his face? 
You might write his attributes all over the sky; and yet, if 
you could not see them personified in human life, they would 
mean nothing to you. You might reason out his existence 
by the processes of philosophy; and yet, if you could not 
meet him in flesh and blood, that existence would be a cold 
and empty form of thought. 

God himself would be helpless without this universal in- 
carnation. “It is only through personality that personality 
can be revealed.” It is only to character that character can 
be told. Luther said that “God was omnipotent, but that 
he needed men and women to help him.” That is forever 
true. Make God all power and love and justice and beauty, 
and yet, if there were no continuous incarnation, his minis- 
trations to the world would cease. He could not speak or 
act or do his work in human life unless there were human 
hearts and minds and human hands and feet to do his will. 

III. And now let us carry this thought of the incarnation 
a little farther. Let us see how the power of God in man is 
beautifying the earth and conquering sin and transfiguring 
human character. I turn to the life of Jesus to tell the story 
for me, not because he stands apart from creation, not be- 
cause the quality of his divinity was any different from yours 
or mine, but because of all the children of men he was one 
of the ripest, fullest expressions of God. I read to you that 
simple account of his stilling the tempest on the Sea of 
Galilee. 

The Master was asleep in the boat, and the disciples were 
quietly tending the oars and the sail, when all at once the 
storm-cloud beat down upon them, and wrapped them in 
darkness and a fury of angry waters and tongues of flame. 
Waking amid all that confusion of frightened men and roar- 
ing elements, he stretches forth his hand, and at the word of 


command the sunlight breaks, the thunder ceases, and a: 


peaceful silence settles upon the troubled sea. It is a beauti- 
ful and suggestive story. Do not ask me if I believe it. I 
hope we have grown beyond the need of asking a question 
like that. I am glad I do not have to believe it. Make it a 
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fact, and it sinks into a piece of divine magic.» Make it the 
child of the loving imagination of his disciples, and then it 
becomes full of beauty and symbolical meaning. It then 
tells us of God incarnate in man come to rule the material 
forces of the earth. It then symbolizes to us the divinity of 
the human soul mastering the storm-cloud and quelling the 
fury of the great deep. Just see how true it is as a type of 
what man can do under the inspiration of the divine spirit. 
Look how he has conquered the savagery of nature and glori- 
fied the face of the earth. Once it was a rude and tangled 
wilderness. Once its treasures were unknown, its forces un- 
used, its marvels and beauties feared instead of loved and 
appreciated. And then the divine spark flamed up in the 
human soul, and the wondrous change began. The son of 
God went forth to do his Father’s will. He spoke to the 
valley, and it brought him bread. He spoke to the moun- 
tain, and it brought coal and iron and silver and gold. He 
dreamed a dream, and on the morrow his splendid cities were 
glowing in the sunlight. 

He sailed his ships into the eye of the storm. He har- 
nessed the rivers to the wheels of his mill. He stretched 
his industries, like golden chains, across the world. He 
caught the lightning, and sent it to whisper his message 
beneath the sea. He imprisons the invisible steam behind 
his iron pistons, and it becomes his faithful servant. He 
must give his thought to the world; and, lo! the marvel of 
the printed page comes forth. He must tell the music of 
his soul, and instruments without number appear at his 
creative touch. He must fix the vision of beauty that he 
sees, and the glowing canvas carries that vision to a million 
eyes besides his own. He takes all of these rude elements 
of the earth, all of these fierce, untamed forces of sea and 
sky and land, and compels them to do what God has 
whispered in his soul.’ It is the revelation of God to man. 
It is the revelation of man to God. Go watch some great 
Atlantic liner, under the guidance of a single hand, swinging 
away from her dock and making for the open sea. Go 
stand before the jewelled facade of St. Mark’s in Venice. 
Go into the galleries of the Old World where Art has told her 
story. Go into yonder great library where lie embalmed 
the thought and prophecy of human genius. Go stand for 
one evening hour on that mighty bridge of New York; swung 
hundreds of feet in the air,— a world of flashing lights as far 
as the eye can reach, and all repeated in the reflections of the 
swirling tide below,— and you will understand what the incar- 
nation means. Out of the depths of your soul you will cry: 
“How wonderful is man! Thou hast made him only a little 
lower than the angels.” And then, as you look up at the great 
vaulted sky, set with the eternal stars, you shall hear a voice 
saying: “ This is my son in whom I am well pleased. I 
set the thought burning in his brain. I kindled the fire of 
aspiration in his soul. He has not been disobedient unto 
the heavenly vision.” 

IV. And now pass on to another scene in the life of 
Jesus. It is the event of the great temptation. And what 
a picture it is! The wide, bleak desert, and this sad, 
untried young man, worn out with fasting and inward strife, 
waiting there for the crucial trial of his life. And then the 
gates of hell open, and Satan comes forth to battle with the 
Son of God. He first appeals to his physical necessities, and 
tempts him with the creature comforts of life. Then he 
tries him on the side of his self-trust. Then, once more, he 
turns his attack on his ambition, and says, ‘‘ All the king- 
doms of the world are yours, if you will only fall down and 
worship me.” And now hear the strong, indignant answer to 
all this : “‘Get thee hence, Satan; for it is written, Thou shalt 
worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve.” 
There is the picture of human temptation, of human struggle, 
of human victory. It is again only a symbol of what i is” 
going on everywhere in the world,—not this time t 
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powers of evil that lurk in human life. It is God the Father 
empowering his child to withstand the things that enfeeble 
and debase him. It is the incarnation of divine resistance 
against the forces of sin. 

I do not pause to discuss the nature of evil or to explain 
whence it came. It is enough for us to know that it is heré, 
so strong, so alluring, so omnipresent, that I do not wonder 
that tempted and tried humanity has believed in a prince of 
darkness who delights in the overthrow of purity and good- 
ness and virtue. It is everywhere, tempting us in our 
appetites and passions, tempting us in our desires and 
ambitions, tempting us even on the highest level of thought 
and feeling. It is always laying hold of our garments, 
trying to drag us back into the lower ranges of life. And 


what, pray, would our poor, besieged humanity do if there 


were no communication between God and men? What 
would the wandering child do without a sense of its Father’s 
presence? What, but to be hopelessly lost. What, but to 
sink back into moral stupor, without strength, withofit vision, 
without ideals. 

It is because God has incarnated himself in man that man 
is able to see the right and struggle toward it. It is because 
the divine resistance is in our hearts that we are able to 
smite the evil one. To us all this power is given. You 
know it is there. You have felt its uplift in many a trial. 
You have heard its voice again and again when you were 
tempted, when you were in despair, when you were ready to 
throw down the standard and desert the field. You have 
heard its voice shaming your cowardice and bidding you 
rise up and hold yourself pure or patient or brave or strong. 
That is what the Divine Spirit has been doing with all men 
in all time. 

I cannot think of the incarnation without thinking of its 
moral lift in the history of the race,— how it has drawn men 
step by step away from brutality and sensual things; how it 
has led them little by little into the ways of the spirit ; how it 
has taught them century by century to subdue selfishness, to 
break the chains of passion, to slay the devils of cruelty and 
avarice ; how it has, more and more, as the years have gone 
on, multiplied the company of saints and heroes and noble, 
unsullied lives, until their name is legion and their number 
as the sands of the sea. 

That was a wondrous victory,—the victory of man over 
the physical strength of the earth. But a grander victory 
still is this age-long conquest of the spirit of selfishness 
by the spirit of God in man. 

V. Let me tell you of one more event in the life of 
Christ. I want to take you up into that mountain top, and 
show you his transfigured face and form. You know the 
story,— how he took Peter and James and John, and climbed 
up the mountain side to pray, and, as they waited there in the 
silence, behold, a light shone round about them and they saw 
the face of the Master as the face of an angel. You have 
seen it all pictured by the magic brush of Raphael,— the 
mountain top, the mysterious light, the worshipping disciples, 
and the attendant spirits of the prophets, the beatific figure 
of the Christ, and down below the upturned faces of a multi- 
tude of sick and suffering humanity. Those upturned faces, 
I think, are the key to the secret of the whole scene. It is 
the meeting of love and sorrow, of compassion and misery ; and 
by it love is transfigured and sorrow turned into joy. It 
was the love of Jesus going out to his crippled brethren that 
glorified him as it passed. It was the divine pity of God 
shining through him down into the troubled heart of the 
world that made the face of Jesus as the face of an angel in 
the eyes of his disciples. That, to me, is the explanation of 
the Transfiguration; and I need no other. For I see it 
every day. I see men and women all around me who are 
being transfigured by the love and benevolence shining out of 
their hearts. You see it also,— nay, you have been trans- 


_ figured yourselves. You have done some kindness or lifted 
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some burden or touched some wound of life with healing 
hand, and you have come back with a stronger sense of joy 
and tenderness in your heart. That was the transfiguration 
of anhour. You have undergone some long temptation or 
borne some heart-breaking sorrow ; and you have come out of 
it all victorious, only to become more pitiful toward others 
and more anxious to give the hand of help. That was the 
transfiguration of the whole life. 

And so it is everywhere. The world is all aglow with the 
light of blessed, helpful lives. We see them in our homes, 
in our streets, in all the ways of life. All who are easing the 
pain of other hearts, all who are leading wandering feet back 
into paths of safety, all who are trying to mend the frag- 
ments of some shattered soul, all who are lovingly, humbly 
trying to bring joy and peace to men,— all are standing on the 
mount of transfiguration,— though they know it not,— and 
round them shines the heavenly light, and from their faces 
beams the love of God. This is the highest of all. This is 
the climax of the process of incarnation here on the earth, 
the transformation of the human into the divine, the trans- 
figuration of man with the glory of the spirit. So it runs 
through all the history of humanity,— first the struggle with 
the earth, then the struggle with the animal instincts, then 
So it runs 
through the life of the individual man,— first the conquest of 
physical forces, then the conquest of the demons of self, and 
then the victorious life going back to win the cause of those 
who have fought and been defeated. 

This is the story of God’s gift of himself to the world. 
This is the gospel of the incarnation,— God working through 
human minds and hearts to reveal his love and to bring 
heaven upon the earth. It is no new gospel. It tells you 
what you know already, that you are the children of the 
Most High, that you bear in your hearts the impress of his 
spirit, that you are the temples of the Holy One. And out 
of that solemn, awful truth let there rise the strong resolve 
that, since God is in you, you will make yourselves a fit 
dwelling-place for all God-like things. 


Spiritual Life. 


The best way to teach a virtue is to live it— Paul Revere 
Frothingham. 


malt 
‘Helps to Christian Living ” miserably disappoint us, if 
our hearts do not desire it. Let it be our deepest longing, 
and the most ordinary thing bears us thitherward as on 
angel-wings.— /ames Eells. 
ed 


Love is its own witness to the soul that loves; commun- 
ion is its own attestation to the spirit that lives in fellowship ; 
and we can only enter into Christianity through the door of 
discipleship.— John Cuckson. 


& 


The temporary Christ was he who came to reveal to us the 
eternal humanity of God. The eternal Christ is that human 
side of God that forever loves, and seeks to be loved by, His 
children.— Walliam H, Lyon. 


ve 


This I know,— 
That our faiths are foolish by falling below, 
Not coming above, what God will show, 
That his commonest thing holds a wonder vast, 
To whose beauty our eyes have never passed ; 
That his /ac¢ in the present, or in the to-be, 
Outshines the best that we think we see. 

— W. C. Gannett. 
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Literature. 
William Shakespeare.” 


The author frankly presents himself at 
the beginning of this work, not as a critic 
dealing with the original sources of Shakes- 
pearian scholarship, but as a collaborator with 
many other diligent students. He would use 
the results of the ‘‘long and loving study”’ 
of scholars in such a way as to present a new 
picture that will bring more distinctly before 
the minds of the readers of Shakespeare his 
character and service as the greatest poet of 
the English race. As the spokesman of that 
race, he thinks new attention must be given 
to his work now that this race is setting out 
to govern the world. His own original work 
is mainly concerned with the interpretation 
of the plays and a determination from inter- 
nal evidence of the character and circum- 
stances of the author. So far is he from 
engaging in controversies about the author- 
ship of Shakespeare’s plays that he never even 
mentions Delia Bacon and her successors. 
He takes that which he regards as fact con- 
cerning Shakespeare, and uses it without apol- 
ogy in a series of chapters luminous with the 
light of a spiritual interpretation. This 
marvellous collection of poetical works has 
emerged from the experience, not only of 
Shakespeare, but of the English-speaking 
people which is now expanding to affect the 
fortunes of the whole world; and Mr. Mabie 
regards it as one of the great forces that have 
wrought to make modern society what it is. 
He, therefore, aims to show what in it is 
permanent and what of transient value. His 
work appeared during the past year in the 
monthly numbers of the Owxft/ook, and now 
makes its first appearance in a handsome vol- 
ume as a candidate for the honors of the 
season. The attention of the reader is at 
once engaged with the sumptuous dress in 
which the publishers have arrayed this study 
of Shakespeare. Printed on heavy calendered 
paper, enriched with a hundred illustrations, 
including nine full pages in photogravure, 
bound in green ooze leather stamped with 
gold, and protected by two handsome covers, 
everything seems to have been done to honor 
the work of the poet and his interpreter. 


LITERARY FRIENDS AND ACQUAINTANCE. 
By William Dean Howells. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $2.50.—The reminis- 
cences already published in the AHarfers 
Monthly show the nature and quality of these 
notes of personal experience. They are 
frankly autobiographical, and show how Mr. 
Howells set out to seek his fortune, how he 
fared, what friends he met, and what impres- 
sion was made upon him by the literary per- 
sonages who seemed to him worthy of com- 
memoration. Whether he will or not, Mr. 
Howells cannot tell the story of his acquaint- 
ance with these persons without revealing his 
own worthiness to attract their attention and 
hold their friendship. Mr. Howells had 
some rare opportunities to know the literary 
men of that group of writers who became 
eminent in New England about the middle 

*Witit1AM SHAKESPEARE, Port, DRAMATIST, AND 


Man. By Hamilton Wright Mabie. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 
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of the century. Coming from the West at 
the age of twenty-three, filled with enthusiasm 
for literature, and with something already 
accomplished to show that he was not merely 
a youth of promise, he attracted the attention 
and secured the good will«of Fields, Lowell, 
Holmes, and others, who were able and willing 
to assist him at the beginning of his literary 
career. They treated him with rare kindness, 
and he looked up to them all with a frank 
sincerity of hero-worship which has not been 
surpassed. He has now the rare ability of 
regarding that ingenuous youth of forty years 
ago as a third person. Without shame, he 
sets down the thoughts and feelings which 
came to him in those far-off happy days. 
He does not claim to describe his heroes as 
they were, but only as they seemed to be. 
What he reports of the men and women he 
met in New York, Boston, CamBridge, and 
elsewhere, these men and women could not 
have said of each other without many qualifi- 
cations and reservations. They knew each 
other too well for that; and no one but a 
total stranger with the gift of divination of 


‘spirits could give them full credit for the 


excellent things they were doing. Mr. How- 
ells’s connection with the Adantic Monthly 
gave him first and last a peculiar advantage 
in dealing with those who were its principal 
contributors. They admitted him to an in- 
timacy granted to féw persons of his age. 
For the most part, he has used his opportu- 
nities with discretion. He is aware that his 
point of view will not be that of all his 
readers, and that some will, in some cases, 
strongly object to the form of his reminis- 
cences. He pleads for himself only that he 
has honestly tried to describe these persons 
as they appeared to him. One of the most 
interesting things in the book is the uncon- 
scious revelation of his own character, which 
shows why he is first of all a literary man 
who ought never to step outside of the limits 
of pure literature, and why, as a student of 
sociology, he has no contribution to make to 
the sum of useful knowledge. We may with- 
out question accept the statement of the pub- 
lishers that this book ‘‘is a necessary part of 
any American library.’’ No other person 
will ever attempt to write in this way about 
the men and women who were the real 
founders of whatever we have that deserves 
to be called American literature. 


NAPOLEON: THE Last PHASE, By Lord 
Rosebery. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Lord Rosebery has given us a very interest- 
ing book on a very difficult subject. It is 
hard to say anything new about Napoleon in 
any phase of his career. The last phase in 
St. Helena shows a great man in decadence, 
and not always bearing fate with dignity. 
Rosebery quotes a saying of Napoleon at 
Austerlitz: ‘‘One has but a short time for 
war. Iam good for another six years, and 
then I shall have to stop.’’ Rosebery re- 
marks that, had Napoleon observed his own 
tule, he would have avoided the disastrous 
campaign of 1812. At Elba, again, says the 
author, he physically degenerated; and dur- 
ing the Hundred Days he had ceased to be 
Napoleon. Whether he was fully conscious 
at St. Helena of the decay of his powers or 


not, his life and conversations there betray 
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a morbid interest in what history would say 
of him. Hence he is usually posing; and 
he says not so much what he really thinks 
as what he would have the world believe 
he thinks. Napoleon’s attendants, nearly all 
of whom wrote diaries or memoirs, have the 
same eye for scenic effect. Rosebery, after 
a masterly analysis of their works, declares 
that they are not to be trusted except for de- 
tails, which they gave without color because 
they did not think them important. Lord 
Rosebery’s own view of Napoleon does not 
seem to be blurred either by prejudice or by 
idolatry, and his account of the last phase of 
his career will have a solid and permanent 
value for all who would understand Napoleon 
in his greatness or in his decline. The 
chapter on ‘‘The Supreme Regrets’’ of Na- 
poleon has an especial interest now in view 
of what is going on in the Orient. Napo- 
leon’s supreme regret of all was that he ever 
left Egypt. Master of Egypt, he would have 
become master of India, and driven out the 
English. ‘‘Now,’’ he says, ‘‘we shall see 
what Russia will do.’’ Lord Rosebery’s 
final chapter, in which he reviews the cause 
of Napoleon’s fall, is worthy of the subject 
and the reputation of the author. 


Up in Maine. Stories of Yankee Life 
told in Verse by Holman F. Day. With In- 
troduction. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
Mr. Day’s dialect poems are that proverbial. 
good wine which ‘‘needs no bush,’’ and Mr. 
Littlefield’s introduction is superfluous. Con- 
sidering that Maine has been ‘‘way daown 
East’’ from the beginning, Mr. Day’s title, 
‘*Up in Maine,’’ is a remarkable and unjus- 
tifiable perversion. Mr. Day’s own preface~ 
introduces his book much more happily than 
Mr. Littlefield’s stilted patronage. He says 
of the form of his poems :— 


‘*The rhythm that is running through my y stuff 
Is not the whisp of maiden’s trailing 
gown; 
The metre, maybe, gallops rather rough, 
Like river-drivers storming down 
town. ’’ 


to 


Of the substance of his poems he says, aptly 
enough :— 
‘*Tt’s more than likely something from the 
wood, ‘ 
Where chocking axes scare the deer and 
moose ; 
A homely rhyme and easy understood, — 
An echo from the weird domain of 
spruce. ’’ 
He is too little careful for his reputation for 
originality when he puts ‘‘Aunt Shaw’s Pet 
Jug’’ in the fore-front of his battle, the good 
story on which it is based being so old that 
it was probably current in the times when 
Maine was a provincial appendage of Massa- 
chusetts. Few aspects of a homely farmer 
and lumberman life escape him. Perhaps the 
realism demands the close approximation to — 
vulgarity which we encounter here and there; 
but this feature is the least engaging in the 
book, which is, on the whole, a notable con-— 
tribution to a species which has produced 
many agreeable varieties. 


OLD VIRGINIA AND HER NEIGHBORS. By 
John Fiske. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 


Co. In two volumes. $8.00 a set.—This 
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The Plight 
the DEMOCFACY 
and the Remedy 


By Former President 


GROVER 
CLEVELAND 


The Audience of the Diplomats, by Hon. 
John W. Foster. United States Minis- 
ters and their amusing struggles with the 
etiquette and customs of Foreign Courts. 


Our Cities in the 2Oth Century. Chicago 
—Its Present and its Future, by Mayor 
Carter H. Harrison. 


Tales of the Banker, by Hon. James H. 
EcKels, former Comptroller of the Cur-. 
rency. The good and bad that bankers do; 
how financiers fall, and why banks fail. 
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Grover CLEVELAND, JOHN J. INGALLS, RopERT C. OGDEN and J.T. HARAHAN. Sent Free to any one sending 
Twenty-five Cents for a three months’ trial subscription to THze SATURDAY EVENING Post, a superbly printed and 
illustrated weekly magazine, with 250,000 circulation, regularly published every week for 172 years, 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Publishers of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
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new holiday edition is printed on heavy cal- 
endered paper and bound in red buckram. 
The illustrations represent the new method, 
which is to use pictures and reproductions in 
fac-simile of documents which had their 
origin in the times described, so that the 
pictures not only explain the text, but furnish 
new material, telling a story which could not 
be conveyed in writing. The pictures are 
not printed because the publishers happened 
to have them in stock. They consist of fine 
photogravures, wood engravings, and repro- 
ductions in many styles. They include full- 
page portraits of Sir Walter Raleigh and 
many of the important personages who had 
some share in the settlement of Virginia, 
many of them rare. Autographs, sketches, 
maps, and documents in fac-simile abound. 
Ships, houses, and books are shown as they 
were two hundred years ago. The illustra- 
tions are a distinct and valuable addition to 
the story told in the text; and, while they 
have much increased the bulk of these two 
handsome volumes, they have added to their 
dignity and importance. This work has 
been for three years before the public, and 
has been received with general favor as 
worthy a place in the remarkable series of 
historical works which Dr. Fiske is produc- 
ing for the instruction and delight of his 
fellow-countrymen. The romantic history of 
Virginia is worthy of all the embellishment 
which the publishers have lavished upon this 
new edition. 


AMERICA: PICTURESQUE AND DESCRIPTIVE. 
By Joel Cook. Philadelphia: Henry T. 
Coates & Co. In three volumes. $7. 50.— 
These handsome volumes will do much to 
dispel the too common notion that we live in 
a land which, because it lacks monuments of 
antiquity, is not picturesque. The things 
to be seen in these beautiful books will sur- 
prise many travellers who have passed over 
the routes described and illustrated. The 
plan of the author is to take the reader on 
tours (there are twenty-one in all), beginning 
upon the Atlantic seaboard, and showing the 
country as it would appear to an intelligent 
traveller who had time to stop and see the 
beautiful things scattered along the way. 
There are full descriptions of the striking 
features of the country lying along each 
route, with numerous full-page photogravures 
(there are about twenty-five in each book), 
showing the more beautiful and romantic 
scenes, monuments, and buildings. The first 
volume begins with Chesapeake Bay, and 
takes the reader across the Alleghanies, 
through the South, then north to Lake Supe- 
tior. The second volume begins with New 
York, and shows the Hudson, the Adiron- 
dacks, and the river St. Lawrence. The 
third volume begins with Plymouth, takes 
in New England, and then follows the Ohio 
and the Mississippi to the Gulf, ending with 
the Pacific Coast. 


THE WoRLD’s Discoverers. By William 
Henry Johnson. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co.—This is one of the books, unhappily 
not very numerous, which it seems entirely 
safe from every point of view to put into the 
hands of a boy with some taste for adventure. 
It is very sure to interest him, and sure to 
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appeal to what is heroic in him without 
blunting his moral sensibilities. It has also 
an educational value, telling, as it does in 
complete and connected form, the story of 
the long series of voyages undertaken to find 
a western pathway to the remote East. For 
this reason and because of the pleasant style 
in which the narrative is told, any reader 
who is not, as a special student, already 
familiar with these voyages, will find both 
pleasure and profit in Mr. Johnson’s book. 
The work is to be heartily recommended as 
a worthy portrayal of many brave deeds which 
have been of inestimable value to mankind; 
and the reading of such literature is undoubt- 
edly an excellent moral discipline, while it 
seems only a pastime, for both old and 
young. 


A DREAM OF A THRONE. By Charles F. 
Embree. Boston: Little, Brown & Co.—A 
story of a Mexican revolt which ends tragi- 
cally. The scenes are very picturesquely 
portrayed, especially the little lake shore 
villages and the islands, while the atmos- 
phere of half-wild life filled with passion 
and ideal hopes is felt through the whole 
story. The plot is elaborate, yet well de- 
fined, and steadily increases in interest as 
slowly unfolded. A natural criticism would 
probably be that the plot does not move with 
sufficient rapidity; and this is doubtless due 
to a little embarrassment of riches, in almost 
every particular. If there were fewer charac- 
ters, although all are well drawn and not 
easily spared, and if there was less intricacy 
in the plot, and if the lengthy and frequent 
descriptions were reduced, great additional 
pleasure in the reading would be secured. 


Lorp Lin.tiTHGow. By Morley Roberts. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—Into the 
secret web of British politics, with fair 
women compelling the most fatal steps of 
diplomacy, with damaging papers concealed 
and discovered, with heroes rising and fall- 
ing, —this is the action one finds alive within 
the covers of this volume. But this gives 
little idea of the clashings and cross-clashings 
of purpose and of the intricate play of motives 
and influence of personal characteristics upon 
the ideal political events. Nor can we tell 
the reader of how many real and well-known 
politicians he will make the acquaintance, 
under the cloak of pseudonym and changed 
scene; but we have probably said enough to 
arouse curiosity, and put the people who 
could read Lord Linlithgow with profit and 
pleasure in possession of sufficient facts to 
lead them to do so. 


HeErIrRs OF YESTERDAY. By Emma Wolf. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.—This 
story is especially interesting as a study of 
Jewish race separation by a Jewess, who has 
taken for her text the words of Zangwill, ‘‘ For 
something larger had come into his life, a 
sense of a vaster universe without; and he 
was no longer a child of the Ghetto.’’ The 
cultivated, intelligent young Jewish physi- 
cian, who has had all advantages of travel 
and exceptional opportunity, seeks compan- 
ionship with others on the simple grounds of 
like tastes and interests, disregarding race 
lines. He fails, but finds success in another 
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way. Miss Wolf has written several good 
stories, unpretending but effective, chiefly 
notable, perhaps, for their studies of char- 
acter. 


SHAKESPEARE’s LIFE AND WorK. By 
Sidney Lee. New York: The Macmillan 
Company.—In this volume, portions of a 
larger work by the same author have been 
selected for the use of students and general 
readers who do not care for the niceties of 
criticism, and who seek information in small 
space at moderate cost. The contents of the 
book are made available by a carefully com- 
piled index. In a list of contents the events 
of Shakespeare’s life and the order of his 
poems are arranged with their respective 
dates. This alone is worth the price of the 
volume. Some account of autographs, por- 
traits, and memorials fill ten pages; and 
about twenty are occupied with books about 
Shakespeare. The Bacon-Shakespeare con- 
troversy is summed up in three pages. 


WoMEN OF THE BisLte By Eminent 
Divines. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
The title of this book seems to us not quite 
worthy of its contents, because it suggests 
one of the old-fashioned goody-goody books, 
which this is not. It is a holiday volume, 
handsomely bound and illustrated, containing 
twelve sketches of women from Eve to the 
Virgin Mary. The first one is written by 
Rev. John W. Chadwick, the last by Cardi- 
nal Gibbons. The pictures are attractive 
works of art; and the authors include such 
persons as Dr. Lyman Abbott, Dr. Faunce, 
Bishop Hurst, Bishop Potter, and other emi- 
nent representatives of various churches. The 
frontispiece is the Kitchell composite Ma- 
donna, which brings out the sweet womanly 
quality of the typical human mother. 


SALAMMBO, THE MAID oF CarTHAGE. By 
Zenaide A. Ragozin. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. $1.50.—Mme. Ragozin, the 
scholarly and industrious student of Oriental 
lore, has retold from the French of Gustave 
Flaubert this thrilling tale of Carthaginian 
peril, an incident following close on the first 
Punic War. She calls it ‘‘one of the most 
magnificent pieces of historical fiction in the 
world’s literature,’’ and it is told with his- 
torical accuracy, dramatic fervor, and pictur- 
esqueness. It is certainly a remarkable 
story, which can take one thus back into the 
very times of Hamilcar and make doubly 
vivid our conceptions of ‘‘Punic faith’? and 
tendencies. 


THe ANIMALS OF Zsop. By Joseph J. 
Mora. Boston: Dana Estes & Co.—Boys 
will want to express a deep sense of gratitude 
to Mr. Mora, who in this substantial volume 
gives them his wildest and most mirth-pro- 
voking dreams of animaldom. As Mr. Mora 
informs us, he has been there,—that strange 
land where things are as they ought to be; — 
and he depicts for us in word and illustra- 
tion all he saw and heard. The humor : 
not destroy the sense of reality so dear to 
every boy who loves his Zsop, and many 
delightful hour will come to the young 
to whom Santa Claus is good enough to 
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- UNTO THE HEIGHTS oF SIMPLIcITY. By 
Johannes Reimers. Boston: L. C. Page & 
Co. $1.50.—Johannes Reimers, like the 
hero of his novel, is a Norwegian by birth, 
now living in California; and the scene of 
his story is laid in both countries. The 
book is practically an attack on certain social 
abuses and false standards of morality, but 
the author fails to make it clear how matters 
would be remedied by the unfettered simplic- 
ity of union libre. The style of the writ- 
ing is quaintly poetic, and the best part of 
the book is its strength in nature description. 


AMONG THE FLoweERs. Selections from 
the standard poets. Illustrated in colors. 

AMONG THE Brrps. Selections from the 
standard poets. Illustrated in colors. Bos- 
ton: Dana Estes & Co, 

These companion volumes contain beauti- 
ful poems by many well-known writers from 
Herrick and George Herbert to Tennyson and 
Lowell. Each poem is prefaced by a full- 
page, colored picture of the flower or bird 
whose praise the poet celebrates. The vol- 
umes are 4 by 6 inches, bound in red, stamped 
with gold, gilt tops, each in a box. 


Sicurp EcKDALE’s Bripe. By Richard 
Voss. Translated by Mary J. Safford. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. The soli- 
tude and depression of northern ice-fields is 
strongly pictured in this Scandinavian ro- 
mance. The tragic gloom of the end over- 
shadows the tale from the beginning, and the 
fate of each of the three characters has a 
grim fatality about it that seems to be a char- 
acteristic of many northern European novels. 
The descriptions of winter among the snow- 
drifts is vivid, and the successive scenes are 
impressive. 


THE YounG GUNBEARER. By G. Waldo 
Browne. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.— 
The action of this story is put into the time 
of King George’s War, about ten years be- 
fore the banishment of the Acadians; and the 
author has indicated with considerable skill 
the causes that led up to that unhappy event. 
The story is not overweighted with the his- 
tory; and, as a good tale of adventure and 
colonial experience, it makes a good second 
in the Woodranger Series, though also com- 
plete in itself. 


JoHN WeEsLEY. By Frank Banfield. Bos- 
ton: Small, Maynard & Co. 75 cents.—Mr. 
Banfield has told the story of Wesley’s life 
with as much clearness and detail as the 
space-limits of the ‘‘Westminster Hiogra- 
phies’’ allow, choosing his facts from abun- 
dant material and allowing Wesley to be his 
own biographer in the more important crises 
of his life. The convenience of these small 
volumes has been repeatedly noted in the 
Christian Register. 


America’s STroRY FOR AMERICA’S CHIL- 
DREN. By Mara L. Pratt. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co.—This is the second volume of 
a graded series of readers intended to prepare 
children for the regular study of history. It 
tells the stories of the great discoverers and 


_ explorers from the time of Leif Ericson to 
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Henry Hudson. The style is animated and 
attractive, and the book will be found- most 
interesting for home reading as well as for 
school use. 


Lessons IN Love. By Katrina Trask. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25.— 
The lessons that love must include perfect 
trust and generous appreciation of qualities 
unlike one’s own, and that loving action is 

tter than zsthetic raptures, are taught by 
these short stories, each of which, however, 
needs not its moral to make it an interesting 
study of human nature. They show a woman’s 
analysis of a complex situation and delicacy 


of touch. 


GOLD-SEEKING ON THE DALTON TRAIL. 
By Arthur R. Thompson. 
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Brown & Co. $1.50.—This account of the 
adventures of two New England boys in the 
Klondike region, where they lived a stirring 
out-of-door life with plenty of rugged sport 
and unexpected happenings, is a fresh and 
lively story, besides containing much inter- — 
esting information about the north-west terri- 
tory, its flora and fauna. 


OLtp Lapy AND Younc Lappie. By Kate 
Whiting Patch. Boston: James H. West Com- 
pany. 40 cents.—These two Christmas stories, 
bright and tender, with the genuine Christmas 
spirit, come in a pretty white volume decorated 
with holly, and appeal at once to the buyer of 
inexpensive gifts, who yet wishes to put thought 
and love into the selection. The lesson taught 
without preaching by the first story is that which 


Boston: Little, | is needed more than any other at this time. 


A Superb 


Price, $3.00; cloth, full gilt, $3.50 ; 
leyant,.$6.50. 


Express. 


A Victorian Anthology 


Selections illustrating the Editor’s crit- 
ical review of British poetry in the 
reign of Victoria (“Victorian Poets”). 
With brief biographies of the authors 
quoted, a fine frontispiece portrait of 
Queen Victoria, and a vignette of the 
Poet’s Corner in Westminster Abbey. 
Large crown 8vo, $2.50; full gilt, 
$3.00. 


Poets of America 


With full Notes in margin and careful 
Analytical Index. Lighkteenth Im- 
pression, t2mo, $2.25; half calf, $3-50. 


Poems 


Household Edition. With Portrait and 
illustrations. In handsome new bind- 
ing. Crown 8vo, $1.50; full gilt, $2.00. 
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American Anthology 


Edmund Clarence Stedman 


With a photogravure frontispiece of 
eight distinguished American poets 


The book is a large crown octavo, handsomely printed and bound. 


The most comprehensive and exhaustive survey of the whole field of 
American verse that has yet been attempted.—WVew York Mail and 


OTHER BOOKS BY MR. STEDMAN 


Sold by all Booksellers. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. = = = 


Gift Book 


half calf, gilt top, $5.00; tree calf or 


Victorian Poets 

| With Topical Analysis in the margin 

) and full Analytical Index. Twenty- 
seventh Impression. Cr. 8vo, $2.25; 

| half calf, $3.50. 

| Nature and Elements of 

| Poetry 

) 


With a Topical Analysis in the margin 
and a full Analytical Index. Fifth 


Impression. Crown 8yo, $1.50; half 


calf, $3.00. 


Hawthorne and Other 
Poems 
16mo, $1.25. 


PoemsNow First Collected 


I2mo, $1.50. 


Sent, postpaid, by 
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PUNCHINELLO. By Florence Stuart. Bos- 
ton: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50.—This is an 
over-pitiful though indeed a poetic tale of a 
hunchback musician and his love, ending in 
sadness and leaving the memory of a life 
marred even less by the outward uncouthness 
than by the inward fret of a too sensitive, 
too mistrustful a spirit. The sadness is not 
wholly unrelieved by flashes of happiness, 
and the story is well told. 


For Tommy. By Laura E. Richards. 
Boston: Dana Estes & Co. $1.—This is a 
collection of short stories, not for children, 
as the name seems to indicate, but for their 
elders. Mrs. Richards writes easily; and 
these stories, though slight in substance, are 
worth reading for their shrewd enjoyment of 
curious human nature and the cleverness of 
the humor. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Audubon Calendar for 1901 is exception- 
ally beautiful and interesting. It contains for 
each month pictures of one or more birds repro- 
duced in colors. On the back of each monthly 
card is a study of the bird represented, written 
by some expert, like Chapman or Torrey. The 
combination of beauty and instruction makes 
the calendar a valuable gift for the holidays and 
a cheerful companion for the year. 


The 1901 Year Book is an attractive calendar 
compiled by Miss E. H. Moore, 314 Baldwin 
Street, Elmira, N.Y., from whom it may be had 
on application. A quotation, selected with un- 
usually good taste, and taken from a wide range 
of thinkers and poets, is given for each day in 
the year, with a longer selection at the begin- 
ning of each month, starting off bravely with 
lines from that best of New Year poems, “ The 
New Year,” by Frederick L. Hosmer. 
calendar comes in neat covers with bright rib- 
bons. It will doubtless stand the test of daily 
reference quite as well as the earlier calendars, 
made on the same plan, and approved by actual 
use. 


The |. 


Two Notable Books 


THE AGE OF FAITH 


By Amory H. BrAprorD, D.D. 12mo, $1.50. ae 


Dr. Bradford, the distinguished Congregation- 
alist minister of Montclair, N.J., who is a wise 
optimist, regards the present as an age of faith. 
In this book he offers a practical interpretation 
of the Fatherhood of God. The tone of it is 
clear, reasonable, and hopeful, and it is written 
in an effective and agreeable style. 


EVOLUTION OF TRINITA- 
RIANISM 


A Critical History of the Evolution of Trini- 
tarianism and its Outcome in the New Chris- 
tology. By Levi Lronarp Paine, D.D., 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Bangor 
Theological Seminary. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


“This volume supplies a discussion of the his- 
torical development of the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity, which for clarity and suggestiveness has not 
been surpassed for many years in the field of 
American theology. The radical nature of 
Prof. Paine’s conclusions will startle the reader.” 
The Independent. 


“Possible dissent on the part of many of differ- 
ent schools of thought, and entire concurrence, 
perhaps, on the part of none, serve only to em- 
phasize the original and striking character of 
the entire discussion. Of the style and readable- 
ness, it is necessary only to remark that one 
appreciates thoroughly the saying of Prof. 
Paine’s students: ‘Under his treatment no sub- 
ject is ever dry.’ ”"—Christian Register, Boston. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Songs of Favorite Flowers is a pretty little ‘The Power and Promise of 


volume compiled by Clarabel Gilman and 
printed by James H. West Company, which 
brings together in one collection some of the 
less familiar poems about flowers, written by 
good authors. Six poems to the rose, and 
as many more to the lily, are supplemented 
by others which celebrate the buttercup, the 
daffodil, the shamrock, and many more. The 
poems number something less than fifty, and 
represent English writers of a former genera- 
tion as well as our better-known American 
poets. It is a pretty book for the Christmas 
season. 


Harper & Co. have issued a handsome holi- 
day edition of Mrs. Sarah Pratt McLean 
Greene’s seacoast novel, Vesty of the Basins, a 
book which appeared several years ago. Mrs. 
Greene is happy in her drawing of this fisher- 
folk, quick to catch their salient characteristics 
and unsophisticated humor. Vesty is a serene, 
restful figure among heroines, drawn with “the 
large simplicity of truth,” and seeming, as one 
thinks of her in her old frayed shawl, to com- 
bine the dignity of a duchess and the natural- 
ness of a child. The book is illustrated with 
drawings by Otto H. Bacher and photographs by 
Clifton Johnson, who visited the scenes of the 
story for that purpose, and made his pictures 
under Mrs. Greene’s direction. ($2.00.) 


Little, Brown & Co. are publishing a hand- 
some library edition of the works of Alphonse 
Daudet in translation, printed in clear and 
beautiful type and illustrated with photo- 
gravure frontispieces from pictures by French 
artists. Prof. W. P. Trent has written the 
introduction for Little What's His Name (Le 


the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York. 


-.-. CONTENTS... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL. 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 
PRICE $1.00. 


GEO. H ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


ETHICAL CULTURE LITERATURE. 


A PRICE-LIST of Ethical periodicals and of books, 
a ee etc., by Frirx ADLER, Wm. M. S a 

._L. SHELpoNn, and_ others may be obtained from 
8S, Burns Weston, 1305 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS AND ALL THE YEAR. 
.. Motto=-Cards.. 


Size 3x 4 inches. 


HE popularity of our Motto-Cards still con- 
tinues. Many thousands of them are now in 
circulation, and expressions of admiration 

concerning them reach us constantly. At present 

the series is as follows : 


In Color. 


1. My Symphony. 
. The ramm<Benk 
. The Morning. 
Doing One’s Best. 


. William Henry Channing 
3 
4, 
. A Brave Push. 
7 
8. 


George S. Merriam 
Marcus Aurelius 
Charles Kingsley 
Robert Louis Stevenson 
William M. Salter 
Epictetus 
Jonathan Edwards 
George Eliot 


. Ideal Perfection. 

. Whatever May Happen, 
. Resolutions. 
9. Sorrow’s Use. 


10. The Two Ways. John W. Chadwick 
11. Manliness. Lewis Morris 
12. To Grow. James Freeman Clarke 
13. Athanasia. Charles G. Ames 
14. Heart’s Love. Ralph Waldo Emerson 
15. In Godhead Found. John W. Chadwick 
16. Bed-time Verses (for children). Henry S. Kent 
17. Merry Christmas. James H. West 
18. Christmas Time. Charles Dickens 
19. A Christmas Wish. Samuel Longfellow 
20. A Task for Fortitude. Robert Louis Stevenson 


These cards are artistic in design, and are printed 
in attractive style in coloredink. They are uniform 
in size, proper measurement for use in correspond- 
ence, and will be found a unique and valuable col- 
lection. 


Price, less than one dozen, 2 cents each. 
Per dozen, one kind or assorted, 20 cents. 
Six dozen, one kind or assorted, $1.00. 


JAMES H. WEST CO., Publishers, 


79 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


A New Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 

The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 

The book is handsomely printed on fine 
paper, and bound in vellum cloth, colored — 
edges. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, 
272 Congress Street, = = = 
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Petit Chose), translated by Jane Minot Sedg- 
wick. This was Daudet’s first published 
hovel, and one of the most delightfully 
idyllic of his works, which will be read, says 
Prof. Trent, as long as any of the more pow- 
erful novels of his prime. The first part is 
one of the finest representations in literature 
of the varied life of childhood. The short 
story, Za Belle Nivernaise, is also included 
in this volume. 


There is a place for the short, readable 
biography; and the Riverside Biographical 
Series, recently inaugurated by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., meets with ready appreciation. 
The series began with the life of Andrew 
Jackson, written by William Garrott Brown. 
It is a fair-minded estimate of a man igno- 
rant on many subjects, prejudiced on others, 


but who had in ampler measure than any} 


other American of his time the gifts of cour- 
age and will; and Mr. Brown’s conclusion is 
that ‘‘untrained, uncultivated as he was, not 
one of his great contemporaries has so good 
a right to stand for American character.’ 
The volume on James B. Eads is written by 
Louis How. This is an interesting account 
of the great civil engineer whose life has in 
it more than one needed lesson for the young 
men of to-day. Paul Elmer More has an 
even more familiar subject in writing of 
Benjamin Franklin. The important events 
of Franklin’s life are dramatic and pictur- 
esque, and lend themselves well to the mak- 
ing of a short biography. The three books 
already issued give good promise for the 
high standing of the series. 


It is nine years now since Thomas Mosher of 
Portland, Me., began printing the beautiful 
‘small volumes which have made his name known 
as one to whom book-making appeals as an art and 
who devotes himself to it as to a passion. A 
round century of books has now been offered to 
a not wholly unappreciative public; and they wit- 
ness to Mr. Mosher’s faithfulness to the ideal 
which he has set before himself,— namely, the 
publication of “literary selections not unrelated 
or out of harmony with each other.” Among 
recent issues we note a translation of Ernest 
Renan’s memorial to his sister, reminiscences 
not intended for the public and long withheld 
from publication. Under the title My Sister 
Henrietta, it is a fit companion to Francesca 
Alexander’s Zhe Story of /da, originally pub- 
lished in 1883 and remembered as one of the 
loveliest of biographies. The preface by John 
Ruskin helped much in making it known at once; 
and Ruskin himself also appears in this series of 
books, represented by the two lectures on Sesame 
and Lilies, a book that will never grow old. 
The Story of my Heart by Richard Jefferies is 
less known perhaps than the other three just 
mentioned; but it is of the same order, and finds 
worthy place with its companions. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
2 lly Mountaineer. For the piano. By Emil Otto. 
hansonette. For the piano. By James H. Rogers. 
Danse Caprice. For the piano. By W. Berwald. 
oyous Moment. For fe lee Le Otto. 
cherzo-Valse. For the piano. . Berwald. 
Hazelle Waltzes. For the ase 


By Harold Tappin. 


“*Vouand I’? Waltz. Forthe piano. By Emil Otto. 
Serenade. Forthe piano. By W. Berwald. 
Palmetto Dance. 


or the piano. Bs Emil Otto. 
Story ch the Fair. For the piano. J. C. Macey. 
Berceuse. For the piano. By C. E, Van Laer. 

OM “Love Letters. Song for medium voice. By Clare 


Pai “For the piano. By C. E. Van Laer. 

Loye ye the Lord. Sacred song for medium voice, with 
violin pobligntcs By G. F. Handel. 

In the Bower. For the piano. By N. Irving Hyatt. 

Ave Maria (Latin only), For high voice. By A. Mone- 


stel. 
A Miplie For the piano. By N. Irving Hyatt. 


From Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York. 
\ Desired One. For the piano. By Albert W. Berg. 
aes Greeting.” Forthe piano. By Ferdinand Ems- 


Yeoh Cure. aoe the eget By C. J. Hartley. 
Daffodil’s For the guitar. By C. de Janon. 

one Ver, Tor ‘the guitar. By C, de Janon. 
saeded For the piano. By Charles 
for four hands harles E. Pratt, 
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And this ts what makes him the crowd-drawing preacher, 
There's a background of god to each hard-working feature, 
Every word that he speaks has been fierily furnaced 
In the blast of a life that has struggled in earnest. 

JAMEs RussELL LOWELL, in “A Fable for Critics.” 


THEODORE PARKER 


John W. Chadwick 


Two Portraits, $2.00. 


The Chicago 7rébune remarks: 
_ Parker, but Chadwick's ts by far the best. 
The book ts not too large. 
the matter of omission as well as of inclusion. 


ingly well. 


“There have been other lives of Theodore 


He has performed his work strik- 
There has been admirable discretion in 
There ts but little here that ts 


not permanently interesting and instructive, and all is done in excellent taste, 


tone, and temper. . 
extremely so.” 


Sold by all Booksellers. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, - - 


Important Books 


On Sacred Art 


The Life of Our Lord in Art 


A book of great interest 
By EstELLE M. HuRLL, 
Editor of Mrs. Jameson’s Books. 


Sacred and Legendary Art, 2 vols. 


Legends of the Monastic Orders 
Legends of the Madonna 


Memoirs of the Early Italian 
Painters . 


With a Memoir and Portrait of 
Mrs. JAMESON 


About 100 illustrations to each volume, 
mostly selected from works of the great 
masters: printed from beautiful large 
type; bound in simple, artistic style. 6 
volumes, crown octavo, $3.00 a volume. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00. 


BOSTON 


THE ESSENTIAL MAN. 


BY 
George Croswell Cressey, D.D. 
Price 75 Cents. 


GEO, H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St. 


. The book is wholly interesting ; many portions of it are 


Sent, postpaid, by 


BOSTON 


BRIGHT STORIES 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


BY 
Edward Everett Hale. 
Autographed Edition. 


SUSAN’S ESCORT. 
COL. CLIPSHAM’S CALENDAR. 
AUNT CAROLINE’S PRESENT. 


Price, 25 Cents Each. 


ONE GOOD TURN, 


BY 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
New Edition. 
Paper, 25 Cents. 


LEND A HAND OFFICE, 
1 BEACON STREET. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-sixth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form tor the season of 1900-1901. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail, 


Now ready: 
1. Songs in Exile. 
2. The Reign of Law. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - = = Boston, 
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For the Christian Register. 


A Christmas Creed, 


BY HARROLD JOHNSON. 


I don’t believe in fairies and I don’t believe in ghosts, 
I don’t believe that Santa Claus fills stockings on bed- 


posts, 
I don’t believe in luck and things, kid gloves and parasols ; 
But I do believe in loving, and I do believe in dolls. 


For the Christian Register. 


Grandfather Christmas. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 


II 


Dickey came back to school the next day, his 
pockets bulging with goodies and his tongue 
full of tales of adventure. Jack shared the dain- 
ties, and listened to the tales; but in his heart 
he pitied Dick. 

On the way home from school, he said: 
“There’s some one living in the castle now: he’s 
a fairy,—I mean a shoe cobbler. He’s a nice 
grandfatherly man. I guess he’d let us play 
knights if we want to.” 

“Some one in the castle ?” Dickey exclaimed. 
“T don’t see why he couldn’t have gone some- 
where else. It won’t be any fun for us to bang 
each other before him. It wouldn’t be myste- 
rious. That ends our play. Oh, dear!” 

But it did not end Jack’s fun. The days 
which followed were ne’er to be forgotten. 
Dickey was with his grandfather every free mo- 
ment. So Jack and his cobbler enjoyed them- 
selves after their own fashion. 

Seated on a wooden stool in the shop, Jack 
was as happy asaking. The old man had very 
little work, and could therefore give a good 
deal of thought to the little boy who was grow- 
ing to be the one bright spot in his life. 

“It’s fine having a grandfather,” Jack said 
one Saturday afternoon. He had come early, 
so as to enjoy all the accomplishments the cob- 
bler had to display. “Do you fee] like telling 
mea story? Somehow, I feel more like a story 
to-day than playing bear. And, O grandfather, 
did you ever have your hair braided in little pig- 
tails?” “ 

“J never did, son,” laughed the cobbler. “TI 
used to play bear with a small girl once upon a 
time, and I flatter myself I can spin a yarn; but, 
as to pig-tails, I must say I never had my hair 
turned into them. Suppose you try.” 

Jack stood up on his stool, and began oper- 
ations. It was more exciting than anything 
he had done yet. Dickey could braid his grand- 
father’s hair in twenty braids. Now, if he could 
only make twenty-one, what a triumph it would 
be! During the first ten, Jack chattered mer- 
rily but after that he could whistle. Jack 
whistled beautifully. With him it was not a 
noise. He could trill and ripple like a bird. 
His mother did not like to hear him do it; but 
in the cobbler’s castle it was a welcome sound. 

“Grandfather, I have fifteen braids!” he 
broke off in a trill tosay. “Fifteen, and there 
are more hairs left!” Then he whistled like a 
lark. 

“The only one I ever heard who could 
whistle like you,” said grandfather, dreamily, 
“was a little girl.” 

“A girl, grandfather?” Jack laughed merrily. 
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“Why, I must be joggling your brains. Girls 


don’t whistle unless they are tom-boys, or” — 
with an afterthought — “unless they are en- 
chanted or something.” 

“The child I knew was enchanted.” 

Jack stopped his task. “I can only make 
nineteen braids,” he sighed: “the Jast one has 
only three hairs in it! Tell me about the en- 
chanted little girl, grandfather. I’m awfully 
sorry about your pig-tails.” : 

The disappointment was soon forgotten when, 
nestling his sunny head against the cobbler’s 
rough coat, Jack rested comfortably in the 
gentle arms. 

The braids bobbed unheeded, as the old man 
rocked the child before the log fire. His 
wrinkled hand smoothed again and again the 
soft curls spread over his arm, and a beautiful 
look grew on his tired face. 

“Once upon a time” — 

Jack snuggled closer. “I’m glad it does not 
begin, there was alittle boy. Go on, grandfather. 
’*Scuse me for interrupting.” 

“Well, once upon a time there was a little 
girl. She was dropped—I am sure it was by 
mistake — into the home of a poor old shoe- 
maker. The man’s wife soon after died, and 
he was obliged to bring the little maid up him- 
self. He soon found that there was little to do; 
for the child was enchanted, sure enough, and 
knew just what to do for the best. She was so 
wise that she was funny; and, really, all that was 
left for the old man to do was to love her, and 
that he did right loyally. 

“Now this enchanted princess — for, of course, 
she was a princess: no ordinary little girl ever 
had such curls of sunlight — had an odd accom- 
plishment; and many people came to the shop 
out of curiosity. She could whistle beautifully. 
She mimicked all the birds, and she solemnly 
told the shoemaker that before she was a prin- 
cess she had been a sky-lark. 

“She used to run and hide; and then, instead 
of calling, ‘Ready,’ she would whistle like a 
bobolink.” ' 

“That’s a good idea,” murmured Jack. “I’ll 
try it myself.” 

’ “Now there was a fairy godmother, of course,” 
the old man went on: “it would be no kind of a 
story at all without one.” 

. “I s’pose not,” agreed Jack; “but I’m always 
suspicious of them. They can be good; and 
then, again, they can be bad. What was this 
one?” 

“She was very rich and wise. She lived ina 
grand house on the top ofa hill. She often 
came to the little shop to hear the princess 
whistle ; and she told the child stories of lands 
across the sea where magicians lived who could 
teach the princess to sing like an angel. One 
day she asked the shoemaker to give the little 
maid to her, and she would take her to that 
far-away land.” 

“Did he do it?” gasped Jack. \ 

“No.” 

“Well, I’m thankful for that! Just think how 
lonely she would have been’ without her lovely 
shoemaker!” 

The old man drew the boy nearer. 

“But the godmother was angry. She went 
away, and with her going bad luck seemed to 
come to the little shop. But, no matter how 
dark the days were, the wee princess romped 
and whistled her bird-songs from morn till night. 
But at last a terrible thing happened. Theshoe- 
maker was obliged to go to the big city on busi- 
ness, He intended being back. before dark, so 
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he left his darling to keep house in the shop. 
She loved to feel that he trusted her. 

“Night came. The shoemaker did not return, 
and in terror the little princess ran up the long 
hill to the fairy godmother’s house. Where 
else had she to go, poor little maid? 

“Now I must tell you what had happened to 
the shoemaker; and then you will be wiser than 
the princess, for she never knew. He had met 
with a fearful accident, and lay many weeks in 
a hospital, knowing nothing of what was going 
on;- and no one knew who he was. At last he 
recovered, but was so thin and changed that 
hardly any one would have recognized him. He 
wandered back to the village ; and what do you 
think he found?” 

“What ?” murmured Jack, in breathless tone. 
“What ?” 

“A little deserted shop, the godmother’s great 
house closed, and she with the sweet princess 
flown to that land beyond the seas!” 

“Oh, you might have known it!” moaned 
Jack. “That’s a real godmother trick.” 

“But the neighbors said,’ the old man con- 
tinued in quivering tones, “that every one 
thought that the shoemaker had run away from 
his little maid.” 

“How could they?” Jack indignantly cried. 
“But I suppose that was the godmother’s work.” 

‘“‘After a year the shoemaker saw the princess 
again. But he had had time to think. He saw 
her beautiful and happy, with everything that 
money could buy. He knew that, if he claimed 
her, he would bring her into poverty again, and 
—he dared not. Besides, he thought that she 
had forgotten.” 

“IT bet she hadn’t,” half sobbed Jack. 
just know she hadn’t.” 

“The shoemaker watched from afar,” the 
musing old voice went on. “Sometimes he 
used to dress like a beggar, and go to the great _ 
house for food. He wanted to see the princess. 
Once she gave him money, ‘because,’ she said, 
‘she was so sorry for his rags.’ Then, again, he 
went when he heard that she was ill and likely — 
to die. He stood nearly all night under her 
window, and toward morning he whistled a 
bird-song she had once taught him. He thought, 
perhaps, she might hear, and take the memory 
with her. 

“ But God did not take her away. She grew 
well and strong. Then the shoemaker went 
back to his lonely life. After a few years more 
the godmother flitted again across seas to put 
the princess under the care of the magician who 
was to teach her to sing. They say she did 
sing by and by like an angel; but she never 
came back to the great house on the hill. She 
married, and the shoemaker could learn noth- 
ing more; for, you see, the fairy godmother 
found the house so lonely without the princess 
that she could not stand it. That is the way 
with merry princesses. If they are enchanted, 
they enchant every one else; and life is never 
the same when they flit away with the charming. 
prince. And that is all,” sighed grandfather. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Gives 


Good Digestion. 


Taken regularly after meals, removes 


the sense of distress, oppression and 
“all gone” feeling of the stomach. tee 
Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 
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. There were teardrops on Jack’s long lashes, 
but a smile upon his lips as the tale ended. 
His head pressed closer against the friendly 
breast, The red fire-glow played about the old 
man and the sleeping boy. And, as the cobbler 
rocked, he whistled softly an old, old bird-song, 
while his tears fell like summer rain. 


The Sad Plight of Queen Mictoiia: 


_ Brucie’s papa sat at the desk in his office when 
the telephone bell went “ ting-a-ling-ting.” 

“Dear me,” he cried impatiently, “can’t I 
have one minute’s peace?” . 

“Hello,” he shouted. “ Who is it?” 

“Tt’s me, papa,” cried a small voice. “It’s 

Brucie. Come home. Somefin’ awful’s hap- 
penin’.” 
~ “ What?” asked papa. 
* “Oh, somefin’ awful. I’m bweedin’, an’ I’m 
all alone. I’m terrible fwightened. Come 
home, papa, kick. It’s in here again. Oh-h. 
Come kick, papa.” 

Brucie’s plea ended in a shriek, then papa 
heard a crash, a wild howl, and Brucie’s scream. 
Something awful was happening in the dining- 
‘room where the telephone hung. He dashed 
out of the office. Somebody called, “Mr. Wil- 
son,” as he ran down the stairs; but Brucie’s 
papa did not answer. He opened the door of 
the wheel-room and lifted the first bicycle he 
saw, then he flew down the crowded street 
just as fast as the pedals would go round. 
He dodged in among wagons and in front of 
trolley-cars. Drivers shouted at him, and once 


* a policeman tried to catch him; but he did not 


even turn his head. 

_ At last he caught sight of the little house in 
the big yard where Brucie lived. It looked very 
quiet and peaceful. He had expected to find it 
on fire or tumbled down by an earthquake, but 
he did not hear even a sound till he opened the 
front door. His hand shook while he turned 
the latch with his key. 

“ What if I am too late to save Brucie?” he 
thought. 

He was not, for it was Brucie who came rush- 
ing through the hall to meet him. He was a 
dreadful sight. His clothes were torn, and his 
face and hands were covered with scratches. 

His pinafore was stained with blood, and his 
yellow curls hung like a mop over his tear-stained 
eyes. 

“Brucie, Brucie,” cried his papa, “what is the 
matter?” 

“It’s: Keen Victoria,” said the sobbing little 
boy. ‘Come and see.” 

- He dragged his papa into the kitchen. Some- 
thing was thumping and yowling frightfully. It 
was Queen Victoria, the big gray cat. She had 
scueezed her head into an empty salmon can, 
and she could not get it out again. She was 
rushing about and banging the can against the 
floor or the stove or the wall. 

_ Brucie’s papa felt so relieved that he began to 
laugh. Then he led Brucie to the sink to sponge 


the blood off his face and hands. 


- “Now,” said papa, after he had bathed 
Brucie’s scratches with witch hazel, “now we 
will see what we can do for Queen Victoria.” 
The old gray cat was very cross. She tried 
to scratch papa, but she did not succeed, for he 
wrapped a towel about her. Then he put her 
between his knees and held her head while 
he sawed away at the tin with a can-opener. 
Queen Victoria screamed wildly, but Brucie’s 
papa did not mind; and presently off came the 


old salmon can. When Queen Victoria was set 
free, she crawled under the stove and began to 
smooth her ruffled fur. Brucie cried again with 
joy, and just then mamma came home. Papa 
and Brucie tried both at once to tell her the 
story, and at last she understood. 

' “Dear me,” she said, “how glad I am there 
was a telephone in the house, and how glad I 
am that Brucie knew how to use it!”—/sabe/ 
Gordon Curtis, in Good Housekeeping. 


A Hint. 


The best of Christmas joy, 
Dear little girl and boy, 
That comes on that merry-making day, 
Is the happiness of giving 
To another child that’s living 
Where Santa Claus has never found his way. 
— Youth’s Companion. 


Christmas in Norway. 


’ The children of Norway look for their Christ- 
mas gifts through the White Christ, who, glid- 
ing through frosted pine forests upon Christmas 
Eve, pays his mysterious visit, and is, to all 
intents and purposes, their realization of Santa 
Claus. Upon Christmas night the boys, wear- 
ing white surplices and paper caps, enter the 
room where guests are assembled. One holds a 
paper lantern in the form of a star, the interior 
being lighted by a piece of candle fixed on the 
wooden bar upon which the star revolves. An- 
other carries a square frame with panels of 
glass, within which a lighted candle or two re- 
veals two objects, one being a doll dressed as 
the Madonna. This figure sits beside the 
other object, a cradle containing a baby doll. 
Through the bottom of the frame runs a little 
appliance which imparts a rocking motion to 
the cradle. The two boys bearing the star and 
cradle take position at the end of the room, 
their-companions on either side. Then the star 
revolves, the cradle rocks gently to and fro, and 
acarolis sung. This is the Christmas mystery 
of the Star of Bethlehem and the Christ cradle. 


A Christmas. Visitor. 


Papa, Archie, and May went to the woods to 
get a Christmas tree, and found just what they 
wanted,—a little pine, bushy and straight. 

“There is something I must cut off,” said 
Archie. He pointed to a little gray bunch on 
one of the twigs, and pulled out his knife. 

“No! no!” cried May, holding his hand. 
“Let it stay. It is a poor little caterpillar’s 
house.” 

May was right: One Indian summer day a 
caterpillar, dressed in brown velvet, was taking 
a walk in the woods. At last he came to the 
little pine-tree, and thought to himself, “What a 
nice place to spend the winter!” 

So he made himself a little house. He made 
it very tight and close, of fine, soft thread, and 
fastened up the door. He did not leave himself 
even a window to look out. If there had been 
one, how it would have surprised him to see that 


_ 
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he and his house and the pine-tree were riding 
in a sleigh with papa and May and Archie! 

He would have been still more surprised if he 
had seen the tree standing in the parlor, covered 
with toys and trinkets and little candles. 

“Tt must be spring at last,” he thought; for it 
was very warm in the parlor. 

So he poked a hole in the wall of his house, 
and out he came. But what do you think? He 
was not a caterpillar at all! 

“Oh, see the lovely butterfly !” cried May. 

He flew to the tip-top bough; and the children 
said there was nothing else on the tree so pretty 
as the butterfly. 

“He must have come down the chimney with 
Santa Claus!” said May. And she never 
guessed that he came out of the caterpillar’s 
house. 


A teacher of music in one of the public 
schools of the South desired to impress the 
pupils with the meaning of the signs ‘‘/’’ 
and ‘‘#’’ in a song they were about to sing. 
After explaining that ‘‘f’’ meant forte, he 
said, ‘‘Now, children, if ‘f’ means forte, 
what does ‘#7’ mean?’’ Silence reigned for 
a moment, and then he was astonished to 
hear a bright little fellow shout, ‘‘Highty.’’ 
New Lippincott. 


Marjorie is the small and only daughter in a 
family which boasts of several sons. She has 
lately attained to the dignity of the kindergarten, 
and comes home daily with some fresh acquisi- 
tion of wisdom, A few days ago it was addi- 
tion; and she proclaimed proudly at the dinner- 
table, “I know how much two and two make, 
and free and two, and four and two.” “And 
what,” said her father, “do you and I make, 
Marjey?” Without a moment's hesitation, the 
little maid answered with a dimple and a smile, 
“Sweethearts.” And all the family were satis- 
fied with Marjey’s arithmetic—/Vew Orleans 
Picayune. 
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Can’t hurt the clothes, 
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ical effectiveness. Does 
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Good News. 


Work. 


What are we set on earth for? Say, to toil; 

Nor seek to leave thy tending of the vines 

For all the heat o’ the day, till it declines, 

And death’s mild curfew shall from work assoil. 
God did anoint thee with his odorous oil, 

To wrestle, not to reign; and he assigns 

All thy tears over, like pure crystal lines, 

For younger fellow-workers of the soil 

To wear for amulets. So others shall 

Take patience, labor, to their heart and hand, 
From thy hand and thy heart and thy brave cheer, 
And God’s grace fructify through thee to all. 
The least flower, with a brimming cup, may stand 
And share its dewdrop with another near. 


— Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


China. 


We who sit at home with ease are perhaps 
distressing ourselves more than we should in 
some of our speculations about the Chinese 
problem or problems. In the Civil War, I 
used to observe that the people who stayed 
at home and read the newspapers were apt to 
take low-toned and pessimistic views as to 
the great exigencies of the time, while offi- 
cers and men at the front were much more 
apt to be in good spirits, and to think and 
to say that things would turn out well. The 
same thing seems to me true now about 
China. Indeed, we have been fed so full 
with lies from Shanghai correspondents that 
we are in a measure excusable if our judg- 
ments on the Chinese questions are not quite 
reliable. 

It is on every account desirable to read the 
careful opinions of men and women now in 
China, particularly of those who have lived 
there many years. 

I am assured, personally, by people who 
ought to know, that the impression that all 
China hates all foreigners is wrong. In 
many of the provinces of China, even the 
existence of foreigners is hardly suspected. 
We are apt to speak of the Boxer movement 
as if it were a general frenzy sweeping through 
all China, somewhat as the passion for white 
supremacy rules the Southern States here. to- 
day. But, in truth, the Boxers, as an organ- 
ization, scarcely exists or existed in more 
than three provinces of the empire. If they 
made any attempt in the other provinces, that 
attempt was suppressed by the Chinese author- 
ities. It is in those three provinces only that 
any difficulty arising from the hatred of the 
people is to be feared in the readjustment of 
pacific relations. 

Gentlemen whose opinions are entitled to 
the utmost respect assure us that the young 
emperor’s interest in the new civilization 
was genuine and intelligent. He had even 
planned for himself a journey to Tien-Tsin 
and perhaps even a voyage to Japan, that with 
his own eyes he might see the wonders of 
which he had had accurate reports of modern 
invention. The officers of the University of 
Pekin were instructed to provide for the im- 
perial palace models or illustrations of the 
last work of the inventors and machinists of 
Europe and America, and they did so, 

That intelligent book on the real need of 
China, which was published by the Society 
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of Chinese Reformers was in the emperor’s 
hands, and was studied by him intelligently 
and sympathetically. It is stated on high 
authority that one million copies of this book 
have been printed and sold in China, and 
that it is now in more demand than ever. 
With the sound and intelligent advice con- 
veyed in that volume, the amateur reformers 
of Europe may well be satisfied for the pres- 
ent. 
there are some Chinamen, and those men of 
influence, who know how to paddle their own 
canoe. The emperor has been dethroned by 
the usurping empress. But it is a signifi- 
cant fact that even now, of the seven institu- 
tions of education maintained by the Chinese 
government, six have American presidents, 
appointed and paid by China. The seventh 
of these institutions is the Imperial Univer- 
sity of Pekin, which has, I think, recently 
been under the direction of a Chinese gentle- 
man. But this institution was founded under 
the direction of Dr. Martin, who-was its first 
president; and it is still carried on on the 
lines which he suggested. It was in this in- 
stitution that our friend, Mr. Huberty James, 
who has given his life for the Chinese con- 
verts, was a professor. 

Happily, there is at this moment no wish 
for war on either side. May we not say that 
every day of waiting is so much gain? This 
does not seem to be one of those questions 
which require an immediate solution, but, 
rather, one of those where we may rely on 
the slow processes of time. 

EDWARD E. HALE. 


The Abolition of Pauperism. 


When Degerndo received from America 
some of the lucid reports of Dr. Tuckerman, 
he said, ‘‘This man understands the differ- 
ence between poverty and pauperism.’’ It was 
a statement which might be carved over Dr. 
Tuckerman’s tomb as an epitaph of honor. 

For the aim, not very far off, in Christian 
communities is the abolition of pauperism. 
We are all poor, as Heaven well knows. 
Everybody needs something. The goldsmith 
needs the encouragement of the carpenter, 
and both of them need the help of him who 
beats the anvil. The wisest preacher needs 
a congregation quite as much as the congre- 
gation needs a preacher. We are all poor; 
and, as the kingdom of God makes its way 
in, we shall all be doing more and more, 
each for all and all for each. 

But when Moses said, ‘‘The poor shall be 
always with you,’’ and when Jesus repeated 
it, they did not say, and they did not mean, 
that there should always be paupers. The 
business of good government, which means 
good religion, is to abolish pauperism by a 
crusade quite as definite as that which has 
abolished slavery. The world has abolished 
torture in criminal proceedings. It has gen- 
erally abolished imprisonment for debt. It 
has now before it the job of abolishing 
pauperism. This is a definite enterprise, by 
no means discouraging to those who know 
what has been in well-regulated communities. 

When, in 1775, Paul Wentworth, a Tory 
agent of Lord North, was enlightening that 
statesman as to America, he told him to re- 
member that these were colonies which had 


That book alone seems to show that! 
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never seen an almshouse, and which did not 
know what the words ‘‘poor rate’’ meant. _ 
I am tempted to write this by reading the 
Twenty-first Report of the Associated Chari- 
ties of Boston. It is the history of steady 
advance and steady success in the abolition 
of pauperism. EDWARD E. HALE, 


rong Ma he aiid 


Mr. Lloyd, in his charming book about 
New Zealand, lays emphasis on the fact that 
this most democratic of States is the only 
State in the world which has the courage and 
unselfishness to tax itself for pensions for all 
aged people within its borders. 

This is true. A pity that it is true. But 
none the less true because it shows pitiful 
carelessness or meanness in States less demo- 
cratic than New Zealand. 

In New England this meanness is more re- 
markable, because in our States we collect 
the money always from the male voter, and 
now from the women voters, and then use it 
for anything we choose. Nobody but the 
Register seems to care to say of an old 
man of eighty: ‘‘He has paid hundreds into 
your exchequer, merely because he lived here. 
Pay him back part of it now, when he is too 
old to ‘work.’ ’’ 

Look at it. Between the age of eighteen 
and twenty-eight the Massachusetts man pays 
twenty dollars poll tax to the State. As the 
State has been borrowing money in this cen- 
tury, this twenty dollars doubled, at compound 
interest, in fifteen years, and again in fifteen 
more. ‘Twenty dollars paid before 1840 meant 
in 1900 $320. 

Continuous payments in the same way from 


1840 to 1900 would make more than eight — 


hundred dollars to which one poll tax amounts 
in that time. Meanwhile nine out of ten 
of such tax-payers have died. Of the re- 
mainder, more than half have left the State. 
If these probable fractions are made the basis 
of calculation, then Massachusetts could pay. 
the New Zealand old age pension to the old 
men who have passed the New Zealand limit, 
and could say to them that this was no dole 
of charity, but simply the return of a small 
part of what she has received from them. . . 


The Southern Conference. 


The acting secretary of the Southern Con- 
ference, Mr. Chillingworth, has probably sent 
you a report of the Atlanta conference; but I 
wish to say a word on the subject. From start 
to finish it was one of the most satisfactory 
meetings I ever attended. It was not my good 
fortune to arrive in time for the dedication 
services of the new church; but one could 
almost feel in the air the pleasure and satisfac- 
tion it was to the good people of Atlanta to 
have had the opportunity to attend these ser- 
————_—_——_—_—_—_—_———— 


_he had been there so short a time. 
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vices and to hear Mr. Eliot. We heard on all. 
sides expressions of appreciation. The ses- 


sions of the conference were full of real life and 


genuine earnestness. I feel more hopeful of 
the future of our work in the South since this 
meeting. In Mr. Langston we have a man who 
seems most admirably fitted for the work; and 
it was very apparent that he had made a most 
favorable impression in the community, though 
The press 
was most generous in their notices of the various 
meetings, and gave freely of their columns. It 
was very plain to us that it was time well spent 
on the part of Mr. Eliot; and he, Mr. St. John, 
and others should, as often as possible, visit the 
Southern and Western outposts, for their coming 
brings encouragement as well as profit. There 
is a new era opening up before us, if we can have 
the men who are in touch with the times and 
conditions. With Mr. Langston at Atlanta and 
Mr. Hawley at Louisville the Southern force is 
strengthened tremendously. Men of their type 
are needed,—men who see the field before them 
and have the courage to confront the difficulties. 
I think all came away from Atlanta with the 
firm conviction that there is an opportunity for 
us inthe South. It has not been encouraging 
at times in the past; but I am of the opinion 
that, if it receives the support that it is entitled 
to, and which has always been given, the South- 
ern field will in time be productive of good 
results. The only practical way to ascertain the 
needs of the various localities is to visit them. 
Buffalo is not West to us, and Baltimore is not 
South; and our good friends in the far-away 
East must keep pace with the rapidly develop- 
ing South and Middle West religiously as well 
as commercially. Attendance at such gatherings 
as the one at Atlanta would convince the most 
sceptical of the good derived from having the 
president of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion present. In no other way could he do 
more good than to come in personal touch with 
the friends who are interested in our way of 
thinking, and who in out-of-the-way places are 
trying to keep the light burning, that others may 
sooner or later be guided thereby. The ladies 
‘of the Church of Our Father were inspired with 
new zeal by the earnest interest of Mrs. Dix, 
Miss Field of Cincinnati, and Mrs. Lewis of 
Louisville. The new church is attractive and 
comfortable, and impressed one with the feeling 
that its people were really ready for the worship 
of God and the service of man. 
F. N. HARTWELL, 
President Southern Conference. 


Salem, Ohio. 


A short two months of missionary service at 
Salem suggests a story, possibly of interest to 
your readers. 

Salem has long been noted as a centre of 
Quakerism, and has the slow, staid character- 
istics one would expect. The people interested 
in forming a Unitarian society there have prac- 
tically been unchurched, and are unblushingly 


branded by “evangelicals” as “infidels,” “good 


people, but having no religion.” 

The fifty or sixty people in the congregation 
every Sunday form the nucleus of a movement 
which, if not allowed to die, will undoubtedly 
make a capital success within a few years. 
The whole lack there among those interested is 
not “religion,” or earnestness, or longing for our 
gospel, but simply money. Young business 


men, teachers, workingmen, all of them actively 
engaged in the material interests of life, will be 
glad to labor for permanently establishing a 
church of our faith. If their purses were as 
large as their hearts and their zeal, there would 
be no question of a new name in our Year Book 
very soon. 

A church in Salem would mean Heaven in 
that Eastern Ohio,—a State sadly needing this 
gospel,—one of the most imperial States of our 
Union, which now boasts of but four Unitarian 
churches. 

The overseers and friends of our missionary 
interests may well see to it that Salem be care- 
fully looked after. G. H. Y. 


Ramabai Association Report. 


Extracts from Letters received since the Arrival 
of Ramabai’s Daughter, Manorama, at Poona. 


From Manorama’s letter dated Oct. 11, 1900: 


You see I have arrived safely home, and 
they all were so glad to see me. It is nice to be 
back. But I know you want me to tell you 
about mother first of all, so I will leave the other 
things till later. Mother is really very ill. She 
keeps about and works all the time, but she is 
not fit to work. There seems to be no alterna- 
tive, however; for things here could not’ get 
along very well, were she not on hand to super- 
intend them. There are about seventeen hun- 
dred girls at Khedgaum alone, and over two 
hundred at Poona. This is such an immense 
establishment that it would be impossible to de- 
scribe it in one letter. There are girls from the 
Central Provinces who came during the famine 
of 1897, and girls from Gujerat rescued from 
the last famine, besides a few from Mysore and 
Southern India. Most of the classes are held 
in the “Barn,” which is quite big enough for 
the purpose. Then on one side of Mukti is the 
hospital where there are separate wards for pa- 
tients with various diseases. There are two 
wards for children, and the whole hospital is 
superintended by a native nurse from Manga- 
lore named Marybai. Marybai is training many 
girls saved from the famine of 1897 as nurses in 
the hospital, and they do give such willing and 
loving service. There are about one hundred 
and seventy girls in the Rescue Home, which is 
called Krepa Sadan, or Home of Grace. This 
is also superintended by Marybai. One of the 
matrons here at Mukti is a widow, who was in 
Sharada Sadan nearly six years, a bright girl 
and an efficient worker. She is a Hindu and 
still keeps her caste. 

I expect to go to Poona to-night, if mother can 
spare me. Otherwise I shall wait. 


The arrival of the steamer at Bombay was 
so much earlier than expected that Manorama’s 
sudden appearance at the Sharada Sadan inter- 
fered with the plans for her reception there, 

The following account of the reception at 
Khedgaum is from Mr. Gadré, who has been 
connected with the school from its opening, 
nearly thirteen years ago, as clerk or teacher : — 


We left Poona at 7.30 A.M., and reached 
Khedgaum at 9 A.M. A band of forty girls was 
anxiously waiting to receive their welcome guest ; 
and, as Mano stepped to the platform, she was 
garlanded, and her dear mother also. As we 
came out of the station, hundreds of people 
were waiting in the station compound and on 
the road, to see what kind of a daughter their 
benefactor, Ramabai, had. When they saw her 
dressed like an Indian girl, they were very much 
surprised. They thought she must be wearing 
a European dress! The procession from the 
station to Mukti was very picturesque; and, 
when the tonga conveying Manoand her mother 
came to the entrance, Mano was most enthusi- 
astically welcomed by seventeen hundred Mukti 
girls, and taken to the spacious hall, where the 
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pastor, Rev. W. E. Robins, was awaiting her. 
A thanksgiving prayer-meeting was held, where 
thousands of faces were seen glowing with joy. 
After the prayer, speeches were made by Rama- 
bai, Mano, and myself. A benediction closed 
the proceedings. 

I am sorry to say that the dear Pandita has 
been quite ill again since yesterday evening. 
However, she seems better to-day; but she 
needs a month’s entire rest. Please pray for 
her and for us all. 


Another interesting description of the recep- 
tion is from one of the Mukti girls not yet quite 
familiar with the English language: — 


Our dear sister, Manorama, came to Mukti 
on the goth instant at 9.30 A.M. Some of the 
older girls went to the station with flower gar- 
lands, while all the little girls were arranged 
neatly in the school-room, as there was no room 
enough for all outside the school compound. 
About a hundred of the Central Province girls 
were stood on both sides, inside of the com- 
pound, wearing their flowered sais. Forty little 
children stood on both sides outside of the dec- 
orated big gate, dressed in red and white, and 
carrying in their hands flowers and leaves. 

As it was a Bazaar day, many men, women, 
and children, with daily laborers, stood by 
lines in the public road, eagerly waiting. As 
soon as we heard the whistle of the train, every 
soul was moved with delight. The decorated 
tonga, drawn by two white strong bullocks with 
brass bells around their necks, came with clang- 
ing noise. The first seat was occupied by the 
blessed mother and her beloved daughter, whose 
heart was filled with joy and admiration. The 
joyful mother and her only daughter looked on 

oth sides with contented, happy smiles, and 
expressed loving wishes for all. 
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“ At Christmas play and make good cheer, 
For Christmas comes but once a year” 


CHRISTMAS 
LAMPS 


In Bronze, Brass, Iron, Silver, 
Pottery, and China 


New Designs in 


Painted Lamp Shades 
(Empire and Folding) 


Fine Decorated Globes 


R. Hollings & Co. 


Makers, Importers, and Retailers 
93-95 Summer St. 
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After prayers in the school-room filled with 
the girls, the mother stood up with a praising 
heart, and introduced the daughter to her orphan 
sisters. Group after group began to sing lyrics, 
which they themselves composed, in Marathi, 
and prayed the Lord to pour rich blessings on 
our dear sister At the close, Manorama stood 
up, by the permission of her mother, and thanked 
every one for their love, and asked for their 
prayers to help her fulfil her duties in the Lord’s 
work. 

Dear madam, kindly excuse all the mistakes 
made in this short description, as it is in a 
strange language. We humbly ask you and all 
your friends to pray for us most earnestly. 


A brief letter from Manorama, just received, 
reports a decided improvement in Ramabai’s 
condition. 

Manorama is already established at Sharada 
Sadan, very happy in her work, and happy also 
in relieving her mother of the fatigue of the 
weekly journey between Poona and Khedgaum. 
One day in a fortnight she spends at Mukti to 
assist in the writing. It is clearly evident that 
the child is to be both a help and comfort to 
the mother. 

JupITrH W. ANDREWS, 


Chairman Executive Committee. 


36 Rutland Square, Boston. 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT. 


The directors of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation held their regular monthly meeting at 
their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 11. There were present Messrs. Bowles, 
Cruft, Eliot, Forbes, Fox, Garver, Hutchinson, 
Lincoln, Little, Simonds, and Mrs. Keyes, Mrs. 
Talbot, and Mrs. Wells. In the absence of the 
secretary, Mr. Fox was chosen secretary for the 
meeting. 

The treasurer made the following statement 
for the months of October and November: — 


RECEIPT. 


Gash on hand October x $35,688 


From donations . 2,039.87 
Bequest of the late Miss Sidonia C. Olzen- 
dam, unrestricted, and invested under 
name of Olzendam Fund, No. 1, in gen- 
SLA AMV EStNICUES ni oe'h’s cacheiee ecco ene» <lnnse 5,000.00 
Bequest of the late Miss Sidonia C, Olzen- 
dam, in trust for Women’s National 
Alliance, invested as Olzendam Fund, 
No. 2, in general investments... 5,000.00 
Bequest of the late Mrs. Olive E. Hay- 
den, unrestricted, and —— Leg —— 
eel Wines oss diese wer sicine se uae +* 2,000.00 
ieee on investments. . 2,076.75 
Sale of books, etc.. 1,112.37 
Payment on account of ‘investment “of 
Bigelow Fund......+.ee+. ' 150.08 
All Gther SG0rGes obs sche og silva cdipase o3ees 107.09 
$53,175.04 
EXPENDITURES, 
For missionary DurpOseS.....s+s cece cece cesecees $0,685.92 
Expenses of Seventy-fifth cs moh teake final 
PAYMENE 2o-- vows eens wees suns cece cone sucess 100.00 
Perkins Fellowship, pore income of Per- 
kins Fellowship Fund 100.00 
Books, tracts, etc 2,555-73 
Salaries 1,944.30 
Expenses 1,483.61 
Amount invested on “account: ‘of general 
investments .... 8,910.00 
Amount of acerued ‘interest on investments 168.00 
All other purposes... ..- cece cece susseesscs 7.80 
Cash on hand December « «.....c.eeeeeeeeeeee+s 28,219.68 
$53,175.04 


The report of the Pacific Coast Committee 
was presented by Gen. Cruft, and upon the rec- 
ommendation of the committee the following 
appropriations were made for the year begin- 
ning Dec. 1, 1900: to the First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Helena, Mont., $500; to the First Unita- 


rian Society, Berkeley, Cal., $500; to the First 
Unitarian Society, Pomona, Cal., $350; to the 
Unitarian Society, San Diego, Cal.. $250; to the 
First Unitarian Society, Seattle, Wash., $800; 
to Unity Church, Santa Ana, Cal., $300; to the 
First Unitarian Society, Spokane, Wash., $300; 
to the First Unitarian Society, Salem, Ore., $400; 
for expenses of Unitarian headquarters at San 
Francisco, $500; at the discretion of the field 
secretary, and the secretary of the Association, 
for the purp@ése of securing the services of a 
State missionary in Oregon, $1,000. 

The report of the Middle States Committee 
was presented by Mr. Forbes, and upon recom- 
mendation of the committee the following ap- 
propriations were made for the year beginning 
Jan. 1, 1901: to the First Unitarian Society, Al- 
bany, N.Y., $600; to the First Unitarian Soci- 
ety, Troy, N.Y., $800; to the Reformed Chris- 
tian Church, Trenton, N.Y., $270; to the First 
Unitarian Society, Ithaca, N.Y., $1,300; to the 
Unitarian Society of Ridgewood, N.J., $125; to 
the First Unitarian Congregation, Toronto, Can., 
$700; to the Church of the Good Samaritan, 
Union Springs, N.Y., $100; to the First Unita- 
rian Society, Erie, Pa., $600; to the Church of 
Our Father, Newburg, N.Y., $150; to the First 
Unitarian Church, Gouverneur, N.Y., $500; to 
the Church of the Redeemer, New Brighton, 
N.Y., $400; to the First Congregational Unita- 
rian Society, Vineland, N.J., $300; to the Church 
of Our Father, Ottawa, Can., $900; to the Inde- 
pendent Congregational Society, Jamestown, 
N.Y., $350; to the Unitarian Society, Ruther- 
ford, N.J., $400; to the First Unitarian Church, 
Hamilton, Ont., $700; one-half of the salary of 
the superintendent of the Middle States, $1,500; 
at the discretion of the secretary and the super- 
intendent of the Middle States, for use at Sche- 
nectady, $700. 

The report of the New England Committee 
was presented by Mr. Garver, and upon rec- 
emmendation of the committee the following 
appropriations were made: to the Congrega- 
tional Unitarian Society, Andover, N.H., $100, 
for the year beginning May 1, 1900; to the 
First Unitarian Society, East Weymouth, Mass., 
$150, for the year beginning Nov. 1, 1900; to 
the First Unitarian Society, Gardner, Mass. 
$200, for the year beginning Nov. 1, 1900. 

The report of the Foreign Committee was 
presented by Mrs. Keyes, and it was 

Voted, That the plan of the Japan Unitarian Association 
for the building of a new hall in the Kanda District of 
Tokyo, indorsed by the Foreign Committee of this Board, 
be hereby approved. 

Voted, That Horace Davis, Howard N. Brown, Charles 
W. Ames, Austin S. Garver, Clay MacCauley, William I. 
Lawrance, Mrs. Prescott Keyes, and Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells, with the president and secretary of the Association, 
be a committee in behalf of this Association, to co-operate 
with the Japan Unitarian Association in carrying into 
effect the proposed plan. 


Voted, That this committee have authority to add to its 
numbers if it shall see fit to do so. 


The report of the Publication Committee was 
presented by Mrs. Keyes, and it was 


Voted, That new editions of the following books be 
authorized: 500 copies (third edition) “Five Services for 
Public Worship”; 500 (thirty-fourth edition, additional) 
“Services for Congregational Worship,” revised edition ; 
soo (thirteenth edition) ‘‘Social Hymn and Tune Book, 
with Book of Worship’; 250 Hedge’s ‘Reason in Re- 
ligion” ; 250 Hedge’s “Ways of the Spirit” ; 250‘ Prayers,” 
by Theodore Parker. 

Voted, To print in the ninth series of tracts President 
C. W. Eliot’s address to the Minister’s Institute, and Dr. 
Hedge’s chapter on “‘Letter and Spirit,” contained in the 
volume on ‘‘Reason in Religion.” 

Voted, To print in the tenth series Dr. Hedge’s chapter 
on the ‘‘Regent God,” contained in “Reason in Religion.” 

Voted, To print in the fourth series a ot entitled “An 
Introduction to Unitarianism,” by Rev. S. M. Crothers. 


~ 
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The treasurer reported the receipt of the 


bequests of Miss Sidonia C. Olzendam and 


Hon. Dorman B. Eaton, and it was 


Voted, That the treasurer be instructed to open accounts 
to be known as the “Olzendam Fund, No. 1,”’ and “ Olzen- 
dam Fund, No. 2,” with a capital of $5,000 each. 

Voted, That the treasurer be instructed to open an 
account known as the “Dorman B. Eaton Fund,”’ with a 
capital of $2,000. 


The president presented the resolutions of 
the Ohio State Conference, asking for the 
assistance of the Association in the mainte- 
nance of a minister at large in Ohio, to take 
general charge of the State missionary work; 
and after discussion it was 


Voted, That $562.50 for nine months, beginning Jan. 1, 
1901, be appropriated toward the salary of a State agent for 
Ohio, it being understood that the balance of the salary of 
said agent is to be raised by him in the course of his work 
within that State ; and, in case he raises more than the same 
amount, that excess is to be refunded to this Association. 
It is further understood that this appropriation is to in- 
clude any unexpended balance of the appropriation placed 
at the discretion of the secretary for work in the West. 


A communication from Unity Church, Fort 
Collins, Col., was received and laid upon the 
table. 

A communication was received from the 
trustees of the Church Building Loan Fund, and 
in response it was 


Voted, That the trustees of the Church Building Loan 
Fund are hereby authorized to loan to the First Unitarian 
Society of Minneapolis, Minn., such sum in excess of the 
$10,000, which is prescribed as the limit of a loan in the 
rules governing the Trustees, as may seem expedient to 
the trustees. 


A communication was received from the Secre- 
tary of the International Unitarian Conference, 
and in response it was 


Voted, That $25 be appropriated for the expenses of 
the secretary of the International Council. 


The president laid before the board commu- 
nications from a Consistory of the Unitarian - 
Churches in Hungary, and it was 


Voted, That $200 be appropriated as a testimony to 
the affectionate interest of American Unitarians in the 
Unitarian cause in Hungary, to be applied to the support 
of a Unitarian Church in Budapest, Hungary. 


A series of important resolutions concerning 
the relations of the lowa Unitarian Association 
with the national work, and passed by the Iowa 
Association at its last meeting, were received, 
read, and placed on file. 

A communication extending the thanks of the 
Colonial Society of Massachusetts for the hospi- 
tality of the building of the Association was re- 
ceived and read. 

Upon motion of the treasurer, $395 was ap- 
propriated to reduce premiums on bonds. 

The president announced various gifts to the 
Association, and the following votes were passed : 


Voted, That the thanks of the Association be presented 
to Mrs. W. L. Parker for her welcome and generous gift 
of the plates and stock of the books of her honored father, 
Rev. Octavius B. Frothingham. 

Voted, That the thanks of the Association be presented 
to Mrs. Dorman B. Eaton for her gift of a portrait of 
her husband, Hon. Dorman B. Eaton, late vice-president 
of the Association. 

Voted, That the thanks of the Association be presented 
to the subscribers to a fund to procure for the Association 
a portrait of Hon. George D. Robinson, late president of 
the Association. 

Voted, That the president of the Association, in con- 
sultation with the subscribers and the family of Gov. 
Robinson, be authorized to select an artist, and to use the 
fund for the purpose for which it is given. 


Discussion was had concerning the proposi- 
tion of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts to 
widen and regrade Bowdoin Street, adjoining 
the property of the Association, and concern- 
ing a proposition to place an exhibit at the 
Buffalo Exhibition; and the action of the presi- 
dent in regard to these matters was approved. 


Adjourned. 
SAMUEL A. Extot, President. 


— 
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[This department is in charge of Miss Rebecca D. Homer, 
eople’s Religious Union, 25 


pong of the Young 
Beacon Street. All reports or notices should be sent to her.]} 
NOTES. 


We wish to correct a mistake in last week’s 
columns. Through a misprint, our Missionary 
Day was given as January 3. It should have 
read January 30, which gives a whole month 
longer for our friends to prepare for the day. 

The sale of the Autograph Calendar has 
been most successful. At present, it is hardly 
possible to fill the orders. As many of the 
calendars are out on sale and may perhaps be 
returned, we hope to be able to supply all 
who are willing to wait until after Christmas. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES, 


December 30. ‘‘Retrospection: What has 
the Union been to me during the year?’’ 
Individual testimonies. Religious review of 
the year. 

QUOTATIONS. 


‘Old things are past away. 
things are become new. ’’ 

‘*The past is a record: you cannot help or 
alter that. .. . The future is an opportunity ; 
and I think we may hope, in the days of the 
years to be, to write out some of the sad 
things of the days of the years that have been 
by the berter thing we grow to.’’—7. & W. 
Ware. 


Behold, all 


WHAT HAS THE UNION BEEN TO ME DURING 
THE YEAR? INDIVIDUAL TESTIMONIES. 


Better than any long discourse, better than 
any distinctly religious review of our union 
year, we offer you this week the three follow- 
ing statements from a member of three widely 
separated unions. What their unions have 
been to them, let us trust other unions have 
accomplished for their members. Let us, 
after this short- glance backward, take up our 
work, feeling that all its glorious opportuni- 
ties await our service to develop them. 


Those of us who have the cause of our 
young people close to our hearts may well 
look back over the past year, and say :— 

‘*What tragedies, what comedies, are there! 
What joy and grief, what rapture and despair! 
What chronicles of triumph and defeat!’’ 

Yet we must feel that, in the main, 1900 has 
been a good year, —a time of inspiration and 
progress. : 

Our guild here is on a firmer footing than 
it was a year ago, and a new union has been 
organized in a neighboring town. Several of 
the members were privileged to attend that 
glorious Jubilee Meeting in Boston, as well 
as the North Middlesex Federation meetings. 
We anticipate entertaining this Federation in 
January, 1891, and hope to receive much help 
from the meeting. 

Our urgent need is still more enthusiasm, 
a deeper realization of our opportunity, a 
greater willingness to undertake responsibil- 
ity, a more loyal singleness of purpose, the 
whole-hearted service of our chosen Master. 

To each and every member of the Union 
our guild sends this New Year’s greeting :— 

‘*Look not mournfully into the Past: it 
comes not back again. Wisely improve the 
Present: it is thine. Go forth to meet the 
shadowy Future without fear and with a manly 
heart. ’’ 

CHELMSFORD, MAss. 
Anno Domini 1900. 


WHAT THE UNION HAS BEEN TO ME, 


When I go to the evening meeting discour- 
aged and feeling that there is no use in try- 
ing to be good, the previous week having 
been full of bitter trials and perplexing duties, 
it gives me inspiration to live a higher and 
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nobler life. There is a little paper or talk 
that I am able to apply to my case; and it 
shows how trivial are these every-day striv- 
ings compared with the spiritual growth that 
is sure to be mine, do I but keep up courage 
and do the things that are suggested by the 
speaker. They seem easy enough. It is only 
one step at a time in the right and noble way, 
and erelong the result is accomplished. I 
go home buoyant and brave. That which 
seemed so hard is comparatively easy. I 
grasp the material things of life with a new 
energy, and the world looks brighter because 
I have been to the union meeting; and others 
are helping me carry what was so heavy for 
me alone. jE 2B: 


Meadville, Pa. 


Not to pause now just to gratify ourselves 
with our past, but, as a child in a swing 
touches ground for impetus to a broader 
sweep, we take this season to come to a real- 
ization of what our foundations are, as a 
source of power for a broader move forward, 
And it zs a solid start that we see we have 
made. Looking through our unions, we find 
an atmosphere, common to all, of alert 
thoughtfulness, of helpfulness and real relig- 
ious feeling. To know this spirit that is 
among us, to have seen it in its intensity as 
we did at the great May meeting, where we 
understood better how much the unions need 
each other and need the national organiza- 
tion, is to realize that, having taken a per- 
manent place in church life, the Young 
People’s Religious Union is coming to mean 
more every year,—more of a necessity to us, 
less of a duty; and we feel confident that we 
have, in the nineteenth century, paved the 
way for a much broader work together in the 
twentieth. NEWTON. 


The Sunday School. 


On the 1st of January, 1901, the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society will have ready a set 
of cards calculated to increase interest in 
Sunday-school attendance and to improve the 
average. These cards, three in all, cover the 
entire year, four months each. One is called 
the Christmas-tide term, the second the Easter 
term, and the third the Whitsuntide term. 
Each card is of a different color, tastefully 
printed. Qn these cards the different dates 
of the month are printed; and each pupil is 
entitled to one with his name written upon 
it. If absent, the date is punched; if pres- 
ent, the card is left untouched. Those who 
can show a clean complete card will receive, 
at the end, a very attractive gold and white 
card with an appropriate sentiment. All this 
comes in a firm envelope, round which a rub- 
ber band can be placed to keep all the cards 
in shape for the entire class. 

Nothing of this kind has been published by 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society, but 
there have often been demands for attendance 
cards. The secretary of the school will keep 
the usual record, and in those matters there 
need be no change. But this class attendance 
material will serve two most excellent pur- 
poses. It will furnish readily information 
for the secretary to make the records quickly 
complete; and also, which is the better feat- 
ure, the pupils will be wholesomely stimu- 
lated to a regular attendance. This cannot 
be called a bribe. No one can very well see 
any great injury to the ethical standards of 
Sunday-school instruction. It is simply a 
slight attempt to interest the children, and 
to make clear to the entire class the virtue 
of promptness, faithfulness, and unbroken 
service. An impression of this kind early 
in life may mean a great deal in the future. 
Perhaps our Unitarian Sunday-school workers 
fail to rate at its proper value such a method 
as this. 
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The typical Unitarian Sunday-school offi- 
cial, whether over a class or the school, is apt 
to hold his means and measures in an abstract 
fashion. Children ought to do so-and-so; 
therefore, we assume that they will. A very 
high and Utopian standard is reared, forget- 
ting that even the children of Unitarian fam- 
ilies are very much the same as the children 
of other households. Childhood does not re- 
spond to abstract and ideal motives. A bright 
thought is left for the later years, when the 
energies and faculties are developed. Mingled 
with the sense of duty, the love of teacher, 
should be practical appeals to the minds of 
the young people. To make an honorable 
record in attendance is something worthy of 
ambition. This packet of cards will un- 
doubtedly be found very useful in many 
Sunday-schools. Further information as to 
price and form will be given later. 


It should be remembered by those interested 
that there will be no Channing Hall ‘‘Talk’’ 
next Saturday, December 22. Mr. Pulsford’s 
lecture is omitted because of the Christmas 
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engrossments which prevail in nearly all of 
the Sunday-schools on the following Sunday. 
The course will be resumed Saturday, Decem- 
ber 29. 


Nothing is more importaht in Sunday- 
school affairs at the present time than the 
Primary Department. It has assumed a new 
significance. Instead of receiving the young- 
est children in a hap-hazard way, careful at- 
tention is now given to the right training of 
these beginners. Here is the great plastic 
period. Here is the great opportunity for 
starting the child in the right direction, so 
far as religous ideals and moral motives are 
concerned. Imperceptibly, the influence and 
instruction of a competent teacher sink into 
the child remembrance and emotions. Such 
experiences are destined to reappear, although 
often apparently forgotten and lost. The 
Unitarian Sunday School Society has been 
cautious in adopting methods for the Primary 
Grade. There are many superficial offers 
made at the present time as aids to this great 
end, 


I invite those who are interested to look 
into the Primary material at 25 Beacon Street, 
furnished at the Book Department of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society. It is not 
yet in any way complete, but it is excellent 
as far as it goes. This material does not 
require any apologies. Mrs. Wells’s new 
lessons are in line with modern Primary rules 
of instruction. A competent teacher will find 
each Jeaflet an admirable outline into which 
she can and must put amplifications and illus- 
trations. That is the function of a Primary 
teacher,—to make personal each lesson, and 
not to go by text-book routine. In addition 
there will be found the excellent helps by 
Mrs. Mumford, Mrs. Colburn, Mrs. Wilson, 
Miss Dockham and Miss Gerrish, Mrs. Jaynes, 
Miss Estey and Mrs. Daly, and Miss Lawford. 
The Unitarian Sunday School Society has 
also in hand an entirely new series of Primary 
lessons, which contain great promise as an en- 
richment of the foregoing material, prepared 
by an experienced kindergartner. They will 
be completed in time for use with the school 
year beginning next autumn. 

EDWARD A. HorRTON. 


Church News. 


Boston. —King’s Chapel: The Wednesday 
noon service, December 26, will be conducted 
by Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D. 


Ministers’ Monday Club, December 24, 
To,30 A.M. : Rev. William S. Heywood will 


preside. Address by Rev. C. A. Carlsson on 
**South African Missions.’’ The public in- 
vited. 


At the Unitarian Club, December 12, the 
speakers were Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D., 
and Rev. Horatio Stebbins, D.D., who spoke 
in delightful and eloquent description of their 
unique experiences in California. Dr. Ames 
was for seven years in California when the 
gold fever was high and the times rough. 
Dr. Stebbins was for thirty-five years pastor 
of the First Church in San Francisco. 


Athol, Mass.—Rev. J. W. Barker has ac- 
cepted a call from the Second Unitarian 
Church, and will commence his ministry on 
the first Sunday of the new century. 


- Brookfield, Mass.—A series of Sunday 
afternoon or evening services are to be held 
through the winter months, with special mu- 
sic and prominent clergy of the denomination 
and business men as speakers. Already two 
such services -have been held. Hon. A. S. 
Roe of Worcester and Hon. D. H. Cham- 
berlain of West Brookfield giving stirring ad- 
dresses upon ‘‘Good Citizenship.’’ The 
whole series to close with a presentation of 


The Christian Register 


the oratorio of ‘‘Elijah,’’ and the usual ves- 
per service Easter afternoon. One of the very 
pleasant events of our church this season was 
the lecture on Shakespeare’s ‘‘Othello,’’ De- 
cember 3, by Rev. Henry H. Woude of Cas- 
tine, Me., which was listened to with intense 
interest by the large company present. 


Chelsea, Mass.—-Rev. Margaret B, Barn- 
ard: The services Sunday evening, December 
2, were conducted by the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union in the interest of No- 
license. Following the Scripture reading and 
current events talk, addresses were given by 
Rev. R. Perry Bush, Mr. Pryce T. Edwards, 
and Rev. Margaret B. Barnard. 


Denver, Col.—Rev. David Utter preached 
a vigorous and enlightening sermon upon the 
**solidarity’’ of life, which was afterward 
fully reported in the local papers. We quote: 
‘* As applied to humanity, this adjective means 
that the whole human race is in one great 
fellowship or brotherhood, each man his 


brother’s keeper, each entitled to his full 


share of what each generation inherits from 
the past, both of good and evil fortune. 
Evolutionists recognize the solidarity of 
humanity as a fact under the natural order of 
the world, and urge that, the sooner we all 
take note of it and govern ourselves accord- 
ingly, the better for us. Certainly, the God 
of nature is no respecter of persons. There 
is no chosen nation to whom he shows special 
favors. He will have no giants nor dwarfs. 
His great pruning-knife is ever busy cutting 
off the extremes. Humanity in this respect 
is like a great caravan migrating through a 
dangerous wilderness: it loses from its ex- 
tremes its strongest and weakest numbers. 
The weak who cannot keep up are caught by 
the wolves; while the strong, fearless path- 
finders who go ahead to discover fords and 
mountain passes are cut off by the Indians or 
the Arabs, or the enemy of whatever name. 
*Tis a curious law,—this cutting off of best 
and worst by which nature preserves the soli- 
darity of humanity. ... I have shown that 
those too far in advance may be cut off, may 
fail of influencing their time through this 
law that makes for the solidarity of human- 
ity. But I must not fail to say that such ad- 
vance-couriers of the future’s better day, the 
pathfinders and prophets, though they die dis- 
appointed and unhonored, though they suffer 
martyrdom at the hands of their unapprecia- 
tive fellows, yet do mankind the highest, no- 
blest -service. ’’ 


Erie, Pa.—Leon A. Harvey, minister: The 
meeting recently held here under the direction 
of Rev. Charles E. St. John, secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, was a great 
inspiration to the church; and many who had 
not heard our word before were attracted by 
the subjects and speakers. On Sunday even- 
ing, December 9, Rev. Thomas R. Slicer 
had been announced, but, owing to a sudden 
death in his parish, was called home, and 
Rev. Minot Osgood Simons of Cleveland 
faced the audience which had come to hear 
Mr. Slicer. They expected much from the 
speaker they had come to hear, but no one 
was disappointed with the message they 
heard. Mr. Simons’s subject was ‘‘A Word 
to Agnostics’’; and he made all feel that to 
rest content with a baffled understanding in 
the presence of the great problems of religion 
was unworthy of our intellects, and cut us off 
from those ideals and aspirations which give 
to life its noblest significance. 

On Monday evening the three addresses on 
God, Jesus, and Immortality, by Messrs. 
Simons, Pierce, and St. John, struck that 
positive note which seems prophetic of what 
we are to do in the century just ahead. To 
rest in God, to follow Jesus, and to do both in 
the consciousness of the eternal life which is 
ours now and will be ours forever,—such was 
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the noble and inspiring word which the three 
addresses brought. 
At the close the appeal which the secre- 


‘tary made to loyalty to our faith came like 


the call of a general to his soldiers; and 
many, surely, will not forget its earnestness 
nor suffer it to go unheeded. 


Greenfield, Mass.—Rev. J. D. Reid: 
This society is very happy in its pastor’s 
decision to remain for the present, and con- 
tinues its work with strengthened hope and ac- 
tivity. ‘The Ladies’ Aid Society has recently 
held a most successful fair. The December 
meeting of the Alliance was largely attended, 
to enjoy a telling address by Miss Ida F. 
Foster, principal of the Prospect Hill School, 
on ‘*The Strenuous Life and its Antidotes.’’ 
On the evening of December 13 was held a 
dedicatory service for the new organ, fol- 
lowed by an organ recital by Miss Bertha 
Walcott, which well displayed the powers of 
the fine instrument, and filled many hearts 
with grateful thoughts. to the unknown giver 
of so great, high, and lasting pleasure. The 
organ is a Hook & Hastings instrument of 
22 stops, I,261 pipes, and 41 registers. 


Hingham, Mass.—Rev. Charles E. Park 
has accepted a call to the Third Congrega- 
tional Society of Hingham and the Second 
Parish of South Hingham, and has entered 
upon his duties in both parishes. 


Melrose, Mass.—The installation of Rev. 
T. Jay Horner took place on Sunday evening, 
December 16. A very large congregation was 
present, and the services were inspiring. 
Rev. H. C. Parker of Woburn led the Script- 
ure reading. After a hymn by the choir, 
written especially for the occasion by Rev. 
Theodore Williams, a short sermon was de- 
livered by Rev. E. A. Horton of Winches- 
ter. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore delivered the 
installation address for the society. The 
prayer of installation was by Rev. William I. 
Lawrance of Winchester; and the congrega- 
tion sang the installation hymn, which was ~ 
written by Flora B. Horner. Rev. E. C. 
Bolles of the Melrose church welcomed the 
pastor to the city. The right hand of fellow- 
ship was extended by Rev. Frederick Gill 
of Arlington. Rev. James Eells of Boston 
delivered the address to the people. 


Pittsburg, Pa.—First Unitarian Church: 
The installation of Rev. L. Walter Mason 
took place in the First Unitarian Church on 
Thursday, December 6, Rev. Thomas R. 
Slicer of New York preached. Rev. U. G. B. 
Pierce gave the charge. Rev. Earl M. Wilbur 
extended the right hand of fellowship, and 


Rev. Charles E. St. John addressed the 
people. 
Saco, Me.—The Second Parish, Rev. 


W. F. Skerrye: The Unitarian Club is spend- 
ing some pleasant and profitable Monday even- 
ings with Hawthorne. On November 12 the 
club studied ‘*The Scarlet Letter.’’ The plan 
usually followed is for three or four persons 
to give short talks or brief papers on the 
topic of the evening, after which follows a 
general discussion. The Sunday-school is 
growing; for Miss Marsh, the new superin- 
tendent, seems to know how to get at the 
children. Moreover, we are fortunate enough 
to have good teachers. The topics for the 
November vesper services, which are held at 
seven o’clock Sunday evenings, are: ‘‘Bible 
Writers’’; ‘‘Bible Times and Places’’; 
‘‘Bible Period: Genesis to Revelation’’; 
‘*Bible of To-day.’’ These addresses are 
never more than twenty minutes long. They 
are intended to disseminate the doctrines of 
liberal religion, and also to take the place of 
the work sometimes done through the con- 
firmation class. The experiment is also to 
be tried of inviting people to ask questions 
on the subjects of these services or on such © 
points as, may be suggested. The invitation 
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is to speak or write to the pastor during the 
week, and, in so far as possible, he will 
answer the questions on the following Sunday 


evening. 
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Tyngsboro, Mass.—A forward movement 
meeting was held by the society in Tyngs- 
boro on the evening of December 13. Mr. 
Badger, the field secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association for New England, and 
Mr. Billings of the church in Lowell, chair- 
man of the Missionary Committee of the 
North Middlesex Conference, arrived at an 
early hour; and, after supper at the Lower 
Town Hall, opportunity was given these gen- 
tlemen to exchange greetings with the people 
assembled, who were glad to know that the 
interest of our representatives at headquarters 
in their true welfare was something far deeper 
and more vital than a desire for a good col- 
lection. 

At eight o’clock, after a half-hour of social 
converse, all were invited to meet in the 
upper hall, where the Young People’s Guild 
had arranged an attractive musical programme, 
leaving space for an address of twenty minutes 
each from Messrs. Badger and Billings. 
These addresses were clear and interesting, 
defining the present attitude of Unitarians 
respecting the religious problems of the day, 
and putting the emphasis upon religion rather 
than upon theology. 


Ware, Mass.—The pastor of the First 
Unitarian Society, Dr. H. H. Spoer, had the 
pleasure of welcoming to the church, on De- 
cember 15, twelve new members. A Young 


_ Feople’s Religious Union, which was organ- 


ized a few months ago, makes already. its 
good influence felt among those within and 
outside of that Union. The general interest 
in the church has greatly increased? 


West Upton, Mass. —The installation of 
Rev. Carl Georg Horst, formerly of Athol, 
took place December 6. Invocation, by Rev. 
William M. Crawford of the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Upton; reading of Script- 
ure, by Rev. George S. Ball, Upton; sermon 
by Rev. Frank L. Phalen of the Church of 
the Unity, Worcester; prayer of installation, 
by Rev. Austin S. Garver of the Second Par- 
ish, Worcester; welcome to the town, by Rev. 
Alex. Wiswall of the First Congregational 
Church, Upton; right hand of fellowship, by 
Rev. Lewis G. Wilson of the Hopedale Par- 
ish, Hopedale; address to the congregation, 
by Rev. E. W. Whitney of the Universalist 
Church, Milford. Rev. N. S. Hoagland of 
Mendon had charge of the service. 

The exercises were very impressive through- 
out. Worthy of special mention was the 
welcome extended by Rev. Alex. Wiswall of 
the Congregational church of this town, who 
welcomed Mr. Horst, not only to our town 
and churches, but to our homes and to our 
hearts. The presence of Rev. George S. 
Ball, for so many years pastor of the church, 
added greatly to the pleasure of the occasion. 
The music was of the usual excellence, the 
solo, ‘*Come to the Land of Rest,’’ being 
finely rendered by Miss Ball. Mr. Horst, by 
his genial manner, has already won many 
friends in the society and in the town. 


New York Unitarian Club.—The first 
dinner and meeting of the New York Unita- 
rian Club was held at the St. Denis Hotel on 
Friday evening, November 23, a departure 

om the usual custom of meeting on a 
Wednesday night, made necessary by the ses- 
sions of the New York State Conference of 
Religion, held the same week. The confer- 


ence may have, and probably did, suggest 


the subject for discussion, for it was, ‘‘The 
New Orthodoxy and the New Unitarianism, — 
should they be Two or One?’’ And the Con- 
ference gave two of its chief promoters, Rev. 

. C. Gannett of Rochester, N.Y., and Rev. 
James M. Whiton of the Outlook, as speakers 
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on this interesting and timely subject. The 
new president, Mr. Percy D, Adams, pre- 
sided, and presented Mr. Gannett as the first 
speaker. Mr. Gannett’s earnest "paper was 
attentively followed. He gave an account of 
the forces which caused the break in Congre- 
gationalism early in this century. The evan- 
gelical party stood for an extremely conserva- 
tive interpretation of Orthodoxy, while the 
liberal, or Unitarian, party insisted upon 
‘*keeping open the road of the soul,’’ and 
stood for the use of reason in religion, the 
rights of conscience, and the independent 
exercise of the individual judgment. He 
maintained that the source of religion is 
found in nature itself. The Unitarians went 
on to rehabilitate the character of God as 
Father, and proclaimed Jesus as the divine 
Son of Man,—truly divine because human, — 
insisted that reliance should be placed on the 
soul, that the Bible should return to litera- 
ture, and transferred the aim of religion 
from personal salvation to social salvation. 
Mr. Gannett then said that, notwithstanding 
this magnificent contribution to religious 
progress by Unitarians, the same general 
result had been reached by Liberal Orthodoxy 
as well as by us. And he might say by 
Orthodoxy more than by us. We are entering 
upon the Liberal Orthodox age. In Orthodox 
books, not Unitarian, one reads denunciation 
of the old Orthodoxy. The tendency to liber- 
ality steadily strengthens. This means the 
approach of truth-seekers to one another and 
their reconciliation. The century past has 
been characterized by emancipation of mind. 
It looks now as if the century coming will be 
characterized by spiritualization of facts al- 
ready attained. This means another emanci- 
pation, this time within. It will still further 
hasten reconciliation. He then went on to 
show by the parallel columns how the old 
dogmatic truths had blossomed out, and the 
old dogmatic statements on one column had 
become on the second column so enlarged and 
brought into harmony with modern knowledge 
that the expression of the truth for which 
Unitarians contend is very nearly identical 
with that for which the Liberal Orthodox party 
contend. Therefore, he pleaded that the divi- 
sion which has so long existed in the Con- 
gregational body should cease, and the new 
Unitarianism and the new Orthodoxy should 
come together, —be not two, but one. 

Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth of New Haven 
spoke next, and began by saying that Mr. 
Gannett’s talk on reconciliation reminded 
him of what a Jew once said to him, ‘‘Dr. 
Smyth, I’m a good enough Jew to know 
what is Christian.’’ He agreed with Mr. 
Gannett on the subject of authority, —that 
it is not in a book, not in a church, but in 
the human soul. As to Christian unity, we 
are to seek until we find what is of real and 
permanent good. We are justified in stand- 
ing by our household gods until the things of 
real value and worth are proved. Dr. Whiton 
and Rev. T. R. Slicer followed Dr. Smyth, 
Mr. Slicer, while admiring the spirit of Mr. 
Gannett’s remarks, entirely dissenting from 
the main position he had taken. 


Michigan Conference.—The twenty-fifth 
annual meeting of the Michigan Conference 
of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 
was held at the Holland Unitarian Church, 
Grand Rapids, Monday and Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 19 and 20. 

The conference opened at 7.30 P.M., Mon- 
day, with a platform meeting with a discus- 
sion upon ‘‘The Unitarian Gospel.’’ Rev. 
H. B. Bard of Lansing gave an address upon 
‘*Man.’’ Rev. Reed Stuart of Detroit was 
unable to be present; and Rev. J. H. Crooker 
of Ann Arbor made a few remarks upon the 
assigned topic, ‘‘Jesus.’’ Rev. Caroline 
Bartlett Crane of Kalamazoo discussed elo- 
quently upon ‘‘Immortality.’’ The meeting 
closed with a stirring address by Rev. C. E. 
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St. John of Boston, who, after a few words 
of greeting, unfolded the great thought of 
the personality of God. . In brief, the Unita- 
rian gospel was declared to be: man has the 
capacity of a well-nigh infinite growth; the 
revelation of this capacity is seen in Jesus; 
the hope of immortality gives to human life 
its proper exaltation; and faith in a personal 
God securely upstays the soul and compels it 
to its highest spiritual growth. 

The topic of the forenoon session, Tues- 
day, was ‘*Church Extension in Michigan. ’’ 
Brief reports were given by the delegates of 
the churches represented in the conference, 
indicating marked progress in all lines of 
church work. The field agent for Michigan, 
Rev. Florence Buck, spoke of her work at 
Mt. Pleasant and other fields, and recom- 
mended that the work of the coming year be 
concentrated chiefly upon Mt. Pleasant. A 
resolution to sustain the work there for the 
ensuing year was adopted later in the day. 
Rev. E. St. John spoke a few farewell words, 
after which a tender and touching memorial 
service was held in commemoration of Mrs. 
Mary Hubbard Hoyt of Kalamazoo; Mr. 
A. M. Tinker of Jackson, the efficient treas- 
urer of the Michigan Conference for many 
years; Rev. F. W. N. Hugenholtz of Grand 
Rapids, late pastor of the Holland Unitarian 
Church of that city; and Mrs. Lucinda H. 
Stone of Kalamazoo, the mother of women’s 
clubs, and chiefly instrumental in opening 
to women the doors of the University of 
Michigan. 

Fitting resolutions were adopted, and me- 
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Marriages. 


At Ashby, r2th inst., Rev. G. S. Shaw, Amos A. Blan 
chard and Hattie M. Newell, both of Ashby. 
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Deaths. 


In Boston, 16th inst., Rev. Cyrus Augustus Bartol, D.D., 
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morial addresses made. Mr. C. W. Hills of 
Jackson spoke of the integrity and worth of 
Mr. A, M. Tinker; Rev. B, A. Van Sluyters, 
pastor of the Holland Unitarian Church of 
Grand Rapids, paid a high tribute to his dis- 
tinguished predecessor, Rev. F.W. N. Hugen- 
holtz; Mrs. Carl Kleinstock of Kalamazoo 
told of the graciousness and greatness of Lu- 
cinda H. Stone; and Rev. E. C. Smith of 
Kalamazoo commemorated Mrs. Mary Hub- 
bard Hoyt. 

Noon lunch was served in the church by the 
ladies of the Holland Unitarian Church. The 
afternoon session opened with a crisp and in- 
spiring address by Rev. S. J. Stewart of 
Battle Creek on ‘‘How to make a Church 
grow.’’ A general discussion followed, Rev. 
G. W. Buckley of Battle Creek speaking on 
‘*How not to make a Church grow’’; Rev. 
Eliza M. H. Abbot of Grand Haven, on 
‘*Church Attendance’’; Rev. A. M. Rihbany 
of Morenci, on ‘‘The Need of a Positive 
Faith’’; Rev. Marie Sprague Holden of 
Grand Rapids, on ‘‘The Sunday-school’’; 
Hon. W. W. Hyde of Grand Rapids, on ‘* The 
Business Side of the Church’’; Rev. F. P. 
Daniels of Manistee, upon ‘‘The Minister’s 
Consecration to the Needs of his Church’’; 
Rev. A. K. Beem of Benton Harbor, on ‘‘ The 
Pulpit Message Necessary to Church Growth’’; 
Rev. P. M. Johnson of Jackson, on ‘‘The 
Subject-matter 'to be studied in the Sunday- 
school’’; and Rabbi Hausmann of Temple 
Emanuel, Grand Rapids, upon ‘‘ Religion in 
the Home.’’ Rev. F. C. Southworth made a 
brief address upon ‘‘The Next Step For- 
ward.’’ <A brief business session followed, 
devoted to the hearing of the reports of com- 
mittees and the election of officers. Rev. 
J. H. Crooker of Ann Arbor was re-elected 
president, Rev. E. C. Smith of Kalamazoo 
was chosen secretary, Mr. C. W. Hills of 
Jackson, treasurer. 

In the evening, Rev. E. C. Smith of Kala- 
mazoo delivered the conference sermon, tak- 
ing for his subject ‘‘A Needed Church.’’ 
This he declared to be a church in touch with 
the needs of modern men, imbued with the 
scientific spirit. The Bible, as re-created by 
scientific criticism, is still to guide the spir- 
itual life of man; Jesus, as new-found by 
historical criticism, is still to be the spiritual 
leader of humanity; the thought of God, 
deepened and heightened by modern science 
and philosophy, will be its message, but the 
chief interest will be sociological, not theo- 
logical. 


Acknowledgments of the Children’s Mis- 
sion of donations for current expenses, May 1 
to Dec. I, 1900: — 


Sunday-school, Hawes Church, South pier gg $46.79 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Concord,. &4.50 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Lynn.......... 10.50 
Sunday-school, South Congregational Church, 

BOSton cose ccasvces ace sete decsuers cree aces vent 25.00 
Sunday-school, Second Unitarian Society, Brook- 

in Sadia oe Raws vas Aladns ens Valen whos peed aeae aan 18.04 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Walpole. . 5.77 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Lancaster.. veadals 56.75 
Sunday-school, First Religious ociety, Roxbury, 26.74 
Sunday-school, Third Congregational Society, 

Springhald «ask cocks wvacd<cpak « atacouae coat 25.00 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Newton Centre, 15.80 
Sunday-school, Second Parish 1, Hingham, .......+ 4.12 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Wanthrop “ee 2.15 
Sunday-school, First Parish, Cambridge.. be 52.92 
Sunday- school. First Parish, Brookline... 45.97 
Sunday-school, Congregational Church, Deerfield 8.57 
Sunday-school, First Congregational Parish, Mil- 

TOD ciisinic dads ocenvc da (ast ssikiewep hee. Annes oe cia nee 13.30 
Sunday-school, First Parish, Plymouth. . yobs 4.27 
Sunday-school, First Parish, Gloucester.... ++. 5.00 
Sunday-school, First Congregational Society, Ja- 

maica Plain (Miss Nellie Burge’s class).. 7.62 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, West Newton, 63.20 
Blaward Sunday-Bchool....ss.0-ccc espe soshitaesienes 22.61 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Newton High- 

oe Oe BS ee eres ne: 2.00 
ares sind ns Unitarian Society, West Roxbury, 25.00 
Sunday-school, Hope Chapel, Boston. .... sees. 10.00 
Sunda: -school, Unitarian Society, Watertown 

(Mrs. G Greenman’s Class) ..-. 6... eeee cece ceeees 10.00 
PNR ey First Parish, Hingham..... ....... 50.00 


EASTER OFFERINGS 
From the following-named Sunday-schools: Lex- 
ington, $10.00: Barre, $3.00; Sharon, #27 i‘ os 
well, $1.00; Stow, $1.83; Ware, $3. 005 t. 
N. B., $3.50; Wellesley Hills, a n Breo kiya 
Conn’, $3.00; Holyoke, $5.00; Hawes 


The Christian Register 


South Boston, $8.68; Randolph, $3.75 ; iy All Souls’ 


Church (additional), $1.50; Horton $2. ie Re- 
vere, $2.31; Sandwich Ss. 10; Hyde Park O13 
Tyngsboro, ib ittleton, $1.40; Sears 
$5.81; Norfol Chevabi Dorchester, #7. Bs rd- 
ner, $5.78; Houl ton, Me. " 


Lancaster, $19.00 j 
#2, 433 Friends in Lincoln (additional), so cts.; 
riends in Pembroke, $1.39 


Massachusetts Charitable Fire Society.........-... 
Ladies’ Benevolent Society of Unitarian mre, 


South Natick.. Ree 5.00 
The To-day Lend- a-hand ‘Society, 2.00 
Mrs, Chas. Faulkner.. 50.00 
Miss Faulkner........ ees. se2-+ 25.00 
TE, LOR hase accasarncasaetes see a 5.00 
Mite. A. LL: Hollings worthy isis cess dcr ecvtec de nets 25.00 
Miss Mary Whitehead 100,00 
The Misses Farnham... 10.00 
Mr, Alfred T. Turner... akleltee's 3.00 
Mits- box 267Bise.celnnst access Wane eldest hbaacnsies 1.00 
$1,037.25 


H. PICKERING, Z7reasurer, 
156 Oliver Street. 


ieee serene 


Thomas Gaffield. 


The name of Thomas Gaffield, who died in 
Boston, December 6, at the age of nearly sev- 
enty-six, deserves to be added to the shining list 
of Unitarian laymen who have borne a hand- 
some part in the history of this city throughout 
the closing century. 

His human interests were many and various. 
In his years of vigorous activity he acquired and 
held a large degree of public confidence; and 
the daily press has made due mention of the 
numerous positions of honor and trust —civic 
and financial—which he has been called to fill. 
Fond as he was of such recognition, he seems 
to have been governed by M. Baillie’s maxim, 
that “office is neither to be sought nor refused.” 
With unquestioned integrity and a cleanly per- 
sonal life he combined a transparent unselfish- 
ness, a temperament free from morbidness, and 
a wealth of good cheer which made it easy for 
him to move “without haste, without rest,” and 
with a minimum of friction, amid all rivalries of 
opinion and interest,— 


“As sunbeams stream through liberal space, 
And nothing jostle or displace.” 


Withal he was a lover of good reading, and 
had a bent toward scientific research, which has 


connected his name with special studies of the ; 


chemical effect of light on the color of glass. 
He held his worldly fortune as a trust, and, 
being open-hearted, he was also open-handed. 
It would not be easy to enumerate his private 
generosities nor the enterprises of religion, edu- 
cation, and philanthropy to which he has lent 
large and willing help. No other person ever 
served so long as he on the American Unita- 


| and all-including personal kindness; and the 


$9 for Both. 


Here is a two-piece Library Set of Desk and Chair, 
the latter made to match and fit the desk. 

The desk has always sold for $10 and the chair 
for $2, or the set for $12. 
special prices for the Holidays. 
Desk and Chair — the set complete — for only $9.00. 

The construction is of solid oak, in the beautiful 
golden brown finish now so fashionable. 
of the desk is as complete in its equipment as our $20 — 
desks of last year. 

We have never offered greater value in a desk and 
chair since we En At Ged business in 1835. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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rian Association board of directors, and for a 
while he was its treasurer. 

Born in 1825,-in good Dr. Lowell’s days, he 
grew up to become one of the most prominent 
and trusted members of the old West Church 
through the long ministry of Dr. Bartol. For 
the last ten years he has been happily at home 
in the Church of the Disciples, where he served 
for a time on the Pastoral Committee. Making 
his summer residence at Norwell, he endeared 
himself to the community by acts of beneficence 


touching tribute paid to his memory by his 
“summer pastor” will long remain in the 
memory of the goodly company who shared the 
final observances of affection and respect. 

Cc. G. A. 


Rev. Cary Fletcher Abbott. 


It was a surprise and sorrow to the many 
friends who knew him to learn that Rev. 
Cary F. Abbott was dead. He was a young 
man, and many years of usefulness and en- 
joyment seemed naturally to belong to him. 
But man’s ways are not the ways of Him who 
holdeth in his own hands the issues of life 
and death. 

Cary Fletcher Abbott was born in Neville, 
Ohio, July 5, 1859, and died in Ashland, 
Mass., Nov. 23, 1900. The immediate 
cause of his death was acute Bright’s disease; 
but he was apparently well and full of life 
and activity until about two weeks before his 
death. 

Mr. Abbott came from a long line of faith- 
ful ministers, who were influential in the 
United Brethren Church of Indiana and 
among the Methodist churches of Pennsylva- 
nia and New Jersey. He was educated at 
Clearmont Academy at Clearmont, Ohio, at 
the University at Lewisburg, Pa., and the 
Meadville Theological School. He was or- 
dained and installed at Revere, Mass., in 
1885. He was married in 1887 to Miss 
Jennie Tilton of Ashland, Mass., and was 
minister of the Unitarian churches in Nashua, 
N.H., and Chicopee, Mass. He went to 
Nashua in 1888 and to Chicopee in 1892. 
In each of his three parishes he was a faith- 
ful and zealous minister of the Unitarian 
faith, doing his work with cheerfulness and 
sympathy, and succeeding everywhere in mak- 
ing an impression of earnest and consecrated 
manhood, devoted to the service of God and 
man. 

In 1896 failing health necessitated his res- 


Take advantage of our 
We give you both | 


The interior 
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ignation at Chicopee, from which place he 
moved to Ashland. Here he closely identi- 
fied himself with the life of the town, and at 
the time of his death he was a trustee of the 
public library, a member of the school board, 
and secretary of the Schoo] Committee. From 
the hour of his death to the close of the 
funeral] services, held from his home at Ash- 


_land on Tuesday, November 27, the flags on 


the town hall and other public buildings of 
the town were at half-mast out of respect to 
his memory. 

There were many other public and private 
testimonies to the affection and respect in 
which he was held. He leaves a wife and 
one little daughter. His father, Rev. A. J. 
Abbott, and his mother and brother, Rev. 
E. C. Abbott, also survive him. Rev. Calvin 
Stebbins of Framingham, Rev. James C. 


Duncan of Clinton, Rev. Lewis G. Wilson} 


of Hopedale, and Rev. Frank L. Phalen of 
Worcester—the last three being his fellow- 
students at Meadville and friends—conducted 
the impressive and simple funeral service. 
And so another faithful minister and loyal 
friend rests from his labors, and his works 
do follow him. FRANK L. PHALEN. 


Books Approved. 


BOOKS APPROVED BY THE LADIES’ COMMISSION 
ON SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Jack among the Indians, or a Boy’s Summer 
on the Buffalo Plains. By George Bird Grin- 
nell. Illustrated by E. W. Deming. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 1900. 
pp. 310. $1.25. An interesting account of 
hunting wild animals among the Indians of 
the West. No unnecessary killing of ani- 
mals. For boys over twelve. 

Last of the Flat Boats. A story of the 
Mississippi, and its interesting family of 
rivers. By George Cary Eggleston. Boston: 
Lothrop Publishing Company. 1900. pp. 


382. $1.50. A wholesome story of the ex- 
periences of five manly boys. For readers 
over ten. 


In the Hands of the Redcoats. A tale of the 
Jersey ship and the Jersey shore in the days 
of the Revolution. By Everett T. Tomlin- 
son. Boston & New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1900. pp. 370. $1.50. An 
historical story, telling especially of the suf- 
ferings of the Americans confined on the 


British prison ship ‘‘Jersey’’ in 1780. For 
readers over twelve. 
Path-finders of the Revolution, A story of 


the great march into the wilderness and lake 
region of New York in 1779. By William 
E, Griffis. Lllustrated. Boston and Chicago: 
W. A. Wilde Company. 1900. pp. 316. 
$50. Interesting account of Gen. Sullivan’s 
march into New York. With many Indian 
legends and tales of Indian customs. For 
children over fourteen. 

South America, By Frank G. Carpenter. 
Illustrated. Carpenter’s Geographical Reader. 
New York: American Book Company. 1899. 
pp. 352. 60 cents net. An interesting ac- 
count of the climate, customs, and products 
of South America and its geographical con- 
ditions. 

Squirrels, and Other Fur-bearers. By John 
Burroughs. With 15 iljustrations in colors 
after Audubon, and frontispiece from life. 
Boston and New York; Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 1900. pp. 149. $1.25. A most in- 
teresting book, giving short accounts of the 
manners and customs of our common wild 
animals. For any but the youngest readers. 

Wonder Stories from Herodotus. Retold by 
'G. H. Bod«n and W. Barrington d’Almeida. 
Illustrated by H. Granville Fell. London 
and New York: Harper & Brothers. 1900. 
pp. 163. $250. For readers between nine 
and fourteen. 

Stories of the Great Astronomers, Conver- 


sations with a child. (Appleton’s Home- 
reading Books.) By Edward S. Holden, 
Sc.D., LL.D. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1900. pp. 255. 75 cents net. Short 
sketches of the lives of the greatest astrono- 
mers and their discoveries named and ex- 
plained. For readers over ten. 

The Treasury Club, By William Drysdale. 
Illustrated by Charles Copeland. Boston and 
Chicago: W. A. Wilde & Co. 1900. pp. 
330. $1.50. An interesting account of the 
management of the Treasury Department in 
Washington, with a story woven in. For 
readers over twelve. 

Tea’s Little Dear, By Harriet A. Cheever. 
Illustrated by E. B. Barry. Boston: Dana 
Estes & Co. 1900. pp. 103, 50 cents. A 
charming story of a King Charles spaniel 
for children over eight. Specially approved. 

Wild Animal Play. With alternate reading 
for very young children. By Ernest Seton- 
Thompson. Illustrated. New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co. 1900. pp. 79. 50 cents. 
This book gives directions how to arrange a 
play in which the children take the characters 
of the animals in the author’s well-known 
stories. Suited to children under fourteen. 

Wilderness Ways. Second Series. By 
William J. Long. Illustrated by Charles 
Copeland. Boston: Ginn & Co. 1900. pp. 
155. 75 cents. Graphic and instructive de- 
scriptions of various wild animals which the 
author has met while camping in Northern 
Maine and Canada. For readers over twelve. 
Specially approved. 

Wonderful Wizard of Os. By Frank Baum. 
Illustrated by W. W. Denslow. Chicago and 
New York: George M. Hill Company. 1900. 
pp. 260. $1.50. An entertaining modern 
nonsense story with amusing illustrations. 
For readers under ten. 

In the Year of Waterloo. By O. V. Caine. 
Illustrated. Boston: A. T. Bradley & Co. 
pp. 365. $1.50. A well-written story of 
Napoleon’s return from Elba, with a fine de- 
scription of the battle of Waterloo. For 
readers over eleven. 

The Young and Old Puritans of Hat- 
feld. By Mary P. Wells Smith. Illustrated 
by Bertha C. Day. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. 1900. pp. 352. $1.25. A story of 
the experiences of the twenty captives carried 
to Canada by the Indians from Hatfield and 
Deerfield in 1677. For readers over twelve. 

Young Robin Hood. By G. Manville Fenn. 
Illustrated. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
pp. 72. Seventy-five cents. A pretty story, 
well illustrated, bringing in Robin Hood and 
Little John. For readers between nine and 
eleven. 


ACBETH’S “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys do not break from 
heat, not one in a hundred. 
They are made of tough 
clear glass, clear as crystal. 
They fit the lamps they are 
made for. Shape controls the 
draft. Draft contributes to 
proper combustion; that 
makes light; they improve 
the light of a lamp. 


Our “Index’’ describes alZ 
roper chimneys. With it you 


p 

th: ht size shape 

We bi Pete to any: = 
Address 


Sauce 
Macnern, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Y” no reflection so @ 
Z dainty, no light so 
charming as the 
mellow glow that 
comes from 


Prepared in many color tints 

to harmonize with sur- 

roundings in dining 
room, drawing room, ; 
bed room or hall. Sold 
everywhere. Made by 


STANDARD 


The World’s Discoverers, 


The Story of Bold Voyages by Brave 
Navigators during a Thousand Years 


By WILLIAI HENRY JOHNSON, 


author of “The King’s Henchman,” etc. With 
numerous illustrations and maps. 12mo, 
$1.50. 


__1 have read every line of it with unflagging interest.— 
CHARLES GORDON AMES. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers 
254 Washington Street, Boston. 


“Messiah Pulpit’ 


1900-1901 


Succeeding “Unity Pulpit” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “‘ Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subseription price, $1.50 for the series ; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


1, Back Again to Work. 

2. The Place of the Church in a Human Life. 

3- Some of the Moral Issues of the Political 
Campaign. 

4. Obligation. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

8. Drought in Nature and in Human Life. 


6. Nothing but Leaves. A Sermon for Discour- 
aged People. 


9. The Two Harvests. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 


Series on ‘The Passing and the Permanent in Religion.” 
7. 1. Religions and Religion. 
8. Il. Theologies and Theology. 


10. Ill, The Universe. 
11. ‘‘Faring toward Sunset.’’ (By Rev. Robert 
Collyer.) 
Send for a spectmen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or currer 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 
104 East 20th Street, New York 
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Pleasantries. 


Grump: “Do you call this steak fit for a 
Christian to eat?” Waiter: “We hain’t anxious 
about de religion of our customers, boss.”— 
Selected. 


“Do you think that constantly wearing a hat 
has a tendency to make a man bald?” Snagby: 
“No; but, when a man is bald, I’ve noticed “chat 
it has a tendency to make him constantly wear 
his hat.” 


“Say, you,” cried the victim in the crowded 
trolley car, glaring up at the transgressor, “my 
feet are not made to stand on.” “That’s so,” 
replied the other, pleasantly. “You don’t need 
them for that while you’ve got a seat, do you?” 
Philadelphia Press. 


Augustus J. Hare tells a story of Cardinal 
Wiseman, who went to dinner with some 
friends. It was Friday, but they had quite for- 
gotten to provide a fast-day dinner. However, 
he was quite equal to the occasion; for he 
stretched out his hands in benediction over the 
table, and said, “I pronounce all this to be 
fish,” and forthwith enjoyed all the good things 
heartily. 


” 


A clergyman, ministering to a Scotch congre- 
gation, clothed his argument in favor of miracles 
by a very apt, though ambiguous, illustration. 
The other Sunday he was demonstrating that the 
days of miracles are by no means of necessity 
things of the past; and, looking around on the 
congregation, he suddenly clinched his conten- 
tion with the remark: “Why should not God 
make an ass to speak? He made me speak.” 


Two Indians belonging to one of the large 
American shows of life in the wild West, while 
visiting London, were much interested in the 
sights to be seen in the London streets. One 
day they stopped before the show window of a 
wig-maker, and stared at the many varieties of 
wigs on exhibition there until their eyes nearly 
fell out. Finally, one of them nudged the other, 
and, with a shake of his head, remarked: “Ugh! 
mighty brave man! Big fighter, much scalp!” 
Harper's Young People. 


When Roosevelt was ranching, he was unable 
at first to tackle the cow-punchers’ slang. While 
driving the first bunch of cattle, a number of 
them started up a coulee. An experienced fore- 
man would have shouted, “Get a git on you 
there, and head them steers,” or “Hit the high 
places and turn ’em.” Roosevelt’s order, while 
equally sharp, nearly paralyzed the flying cow- 
puncher. It has been treasured and told and re- 
told wherever two or more cow-punchers have 
gathered together. Standing in his stirrups, he 
opened his steel-trap mouth and yelled, “Has- 
ten quickly forward yonder.” The wonder was 
it didn’t stampede the herd.—Chicago Record. 


ONE WEEK. 
This year had gloomily begun 


For Willie Weeks, a poor man’s SUN. 
He was beset with bill and dun, 
And he had very little MON. 


“This cash,” said he, “ won’t pay my dues. 
I’ve nothing here but ones and 7FUES” 


A bright thought struck him, and he said, 


“The rich Miss Goldrocks I will WED.” 
But, when he paid his court to her, 

She lisped, but firmly said, “No, THUR.” 
“Alas,” said he, “then I must die! 

Although hereafter I may FRI.” 


They found his gloves and coat and hat, 
The coroner upon them SAT. 


— Carolyn Wells. 


ARPET 


register at the 


The Chetdtida ‘Regier 


Economical 
Cooking 


A woman can save 
money by using Bensdorp’s Royal Dutch 
Cocoa for cooking and drinking because 
ONE HALF the quantity of Bensdorp’s 
goes as far as double the quantity of any 


other Cocoa. 


Lensdorp s 


Royal Dutch 
ceipt of address t 
Cocoa the Midpbrceti i 


Sold by first-class grocers. Free Sample 
by addressing the importer. 
STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, 
Importer, 
63INDIA STREET, - 


Price reduced, 
but QUALITY 
MAINTAINED. 
Sold in yellow 
wrapped tins only, 
Free sample on re- 


BOSTON. 


When Visiting 
BOSTON 


NEW 
HOTEL | 
caoceene, | 


adjoining 
Unitarian Building. 
BEACON ST. 


All cases of DEAFNESS or HARD~ hte 
ur new invention; 

deaf. areincurantel HEAD NOISES CEASH TNMEDIATELY. 

—— your case. _Exar-ination and advice free, 

You can cure yourself af, aa at a nominal cost, 


International Aur’ 506 La Salle Avex 


AT Dept. 172 cHtichao, 
WES} “os 


MORTGR: 


AND aps TP yeh ah " & 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St. Boston ~ 


“DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
a AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass, 


GN 


alumni. 


ViGTOR COFFEE 


Absolutely Pure 


You Can Depend 


Upon ‘‘VICTOR’’ being 
ALL Right and ALWAYS Right. 


All Best Grocers. 


SHAPLEIGH COFFEE CO., Boston. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS Dee. 31,1 
PPABIDITIES 3 2, 


$2,705,771.97 97 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 
onal A STEVENS, President. 

TEED ay FOSTER, Vice-President, 
RULL, Secreta: 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


\, FAVORABLY KNOWN SINSE1826. 
HAVE FURNISHED 23. 
IHURGH, Hy SCHOOL E OTHER PUREST, Best 


a} 
NI 2 Er a pied 
| ces. Ere, CATALOGUE &PRICES FREE. 


Educational. 


4 Pee ALLEN SCHOOL, West Newton, Mass. 
Wholesome pe yeaa mental, and moral conditions. 
Small classes. vidual attention. Experienced teach- 
ers. The inspization @ of personality. Pupils live in the 
homes of the Head Masters. References: 2,500 livin 
Send for circuar. _Head masters: Fran 
Hoyt Wood, A.B. (Harvard), Ph.D. (Leipzig); Albert 
Edward Bailey, A.B. (Harvard). 


ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL (Boston), 


Endowed classical school for boys, founded in 1645 ; fits 
for'college, especially Harvard; non-residents live in amily 
of one of the masters in the Admiral Winslow House, 
fitted up asa dormitory. Catalogue sent on request. 

Rev. James Dg Normanpiz, D.D., President of the 
Trustees. Wr1Lt1am C. CoLtar, Head Master. 

Address O. M. FARNHAM, Roxbury, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 
. Elementary and advanced classes, 


Individual 


,;teaching. Scholarships, 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL £98 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1859. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F, FOSTER 


Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK} Principals. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS, 


A pleasant home and careful, 
little girls under twelve years of age. 


ATMANU> JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co., 


FACTURERS’ 
& pricts. 658 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 
WASHINGTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


BOSTON. 


s eieelcieserte eae 


eke): 


expert training for an 


Nebraska, andthe / Miss Hyde’s Home School. 


; 


